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Our Contributors 


Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward has had an exceptional background of actual working experi- 
ence in local, state, and federal programs—member of the Mississippi Legislature; Director 
of Civic Development, Mississippi State Board of Development; Executive Director of 
Mississippi State Board of Development; Executive Secretary, Research Commission of 
Mississippi; Assistant Administrator, Works Projects Administration; and member of the 
Social Security Board since 1938—reappointed in 1943 for a six-year term. Recently she 
participated in an International Conference, as Adviser to the Member for the United 
States of America, where policies by which the forty-four United and Associated Nations 
will carry on the work of relief and primary rehabilitation in liberated areas of war-stricken 
Europe and Asia were determined. It is of this conference that Mrs. Woodward writes 
briefly, but vividly, in the first article. 


Mrs. N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine has written on “Education in the Netherlands and 
the Netherlands Indies” from the vantage point of her nearly sixteen years of residence in 
the Netherlands East Indies where she always took part in Y.W.C.A. work and, in 1939 and 
1940, was active in women’s war work. As mother of five children from grammar school 
to college age, she has had ample opportunity to make a comparison between American and 
Dutch schools. 


Miss Alice Gregg went to China as soon as she left Winthrop College, South Carolina, 
in 1916, the year of the Chinese Renaissance. After four years in China she returned to 
the United States for graduate study at Columbia University, where she met scores of Chinese 
students who later went back to China to occupy prominent positions. From 1929-41 she 
worked with the National Christian Council of China, as editor, author, and teacher. She 
has kept in close touch with China by returning in 1936 to continue her work with the 
Council and teach at St. John’s University in Shanghai. Thus she is admirably prepared 
to give us perspective on the women of China. 


Miss Wu Yi-Fang, President of Ginling College, brings us this enlightening descrip- 
tion of democracy at work in China, deep-rooted in traditions and stemming from the careful 
consideration of national problems by local communities throughout China. Miss Wu has 
already returned to her work in China after a short visit in this country on a mission to 
study American trends of education and postwar problems. 


Mrs. Helene Searcy Puls spent several years in Russia with her husband, a young engi- 
neer who was employed in the building of the Dnieper dam. A number of her poems have 
been published in the New York Times and she is at present preparing a volume of poetry 
for publication. Her poem, “To Nina,” conveys the spirit of Russia’s young women in the 
past, present, and future. The last line gives a lift to the spirit somewhat similar to the closing 
lines of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Renaissance.” 


Professor Eduard Lindeman of the New York School of Social Work has, for many 
years, been one of the most sought speakers at personnel meetings. He has been very generous 
in speaking and in writing for the National and State Associations of Deans of Women. 
Despite his reluctance to publish, in its stenotype form, the speech he gave at the convention 
of the Pennsylvania Association, he agreed to do so because of our need to have trends in 
postwar education in the United States presented, as only he could, in this international issue. 


Mrs. Founta D. Greene, in her article entitled “Student Employment as a Personnel 
Function,” has briefly indicated the philosophy which she thinks should permeate the student 
employment office. During the past six months she has interviewed and worked with more 
than 2,500 students on the Ohio State University campus, rendering service far beyond that 
of mere “job finding.” 


Miss Ethel Tilley, on request, wrote the appreciation of Mary Frances Farnham, which, 
because of space limitations, appears in two parts, on pages 116 and 144. 
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UNRRA—An Answer to Starvation and Despair 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


“Fellow enemies of Starvation and 
Despair, we mean business. Let us 
talk business. Let us start at once.” 

These stirring words, addressed to 
the UNRRA Council by the Member 
from The Netherlands, embody both 
the purpose and the spirit of the forty- 
four nations whose representatives met 
in Atlantic City on November tenth 
to hold the First Council Session of 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

The gathering was an historic one. 
Every representative of the United 
Nations and the Nations associated 
with them was aware of it, and keenly 
aware also of his own part in the pro- 
ceedings. In a solemn and meaning- 
ful ceremony, on the day before, at 
the White House, the delegates had 
signed an Agreement which created 
UNRRA. In the preamble of that 
Agreement they had declared their 
determination that the distressed pop- 
ulation in the countries liberated from 
the enemy should receive aid and re- 
lief from their sufferings. Now the 
representatives had come together to 
formulate a program that would put 
that determination on a working basis. 

The delegates were profoundly con- 
scious both of their responsibility and 
of the fact that the eyes of the world 
were upon them. Everything they 
would say at Atlantic City would be 
avidly listened to, everything they 
would do would be anxiously watched. 
This was so not only because people 
everywhere were interested to see 
how persons of so many nationalities, 
speaking so many different languages, 





representing such great and such 
small powers, would work together in 
a common cause. It was even more 
true because people everywhere were 
fervently interested in the cause itself. 
“UNRRA” was a new way of spelling 
“hope.” In dozens of concentration 
camps, in slave factories, in refugee 
shelters, in guerrilla hideouts, the 
word “UNRRA” was being repeated 
almost like a prayer. The Member of 
the Council from the Soviet Union did 
not overstate either the expectation or 
the responsibility when at the closing 
meeting of the First Session he said, 
“Millions of freedom-loving people 
who suffered severely from aggression 
and hostilities look now to UNRRA 
with great hope, and we have to do 
everything within our power and even 
more to live up to these expectations, 
to relieve their suffering.” 

It was in this spirit of doing every- 
thing possible to help the peoples who 
have made such immeasurable sacri- 
fices in our common cause that the 
Council set about appointing the Di- 
rector General. His would be the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out whatever 
principles, policies, and program the 
Council adopted. It was, therefore, of 
prime importance that the right person 
be selected. The name of the Honor- 
able Herbert H. Lehman, former 
Governor of New York State and 
head of the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations since its 
inception, was placed in nomination by 
the Central Committee. Everyone 
agreed that Governor Lehman’s rec- 
ord made him the logical choice as a 
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man in whom all the nations could 
have confidence, and he was chosen 
unanimously and enthusiastically. 

It was now possible to turn to the 
question of scope. Just where would 
UNRRA operate? How far would it 
go in the matter of rehabilitation, 
where would the line be drawn be- 
tween rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion? In the face of the measureless 
needs, what specific activities could it 
contemplate undertaking ? 

It did not take long for the Com- 
mittee on General Policy to realize 
that the UNRRA program must be 
strictly limited. The picture of the 
needs in the occupied countries was 
so appalling, the dark story of hunger 
and disease, devastation and ruin so 
severe, that clearly UNRRA could 
undertake only the emergency tasks. 
Complete reconstruction was definite- 
ly out of the question. Even in the 
matter of rehabilitation the Adminis- 
tration would be able to make only a 
start. The objective must be to help 
the people to help themselves and so 
end the need for relief as rapidly as 
possible. “Help for self-help” be- 
came the slogan of the Conference. 

UNRRA arly abandoned ll 
thought of raising nutrition in liber- 
ated areas to the pre-war European 
level. Since the policy, all agreed, 
must be to feed as many people as 
possible, the low daily ration of 2,000 
calories per person had to be accepted 
as the basis for estimating import re- 
quirements. Two thousand calories is 
not much; it is only a minimum sub- 
sistence ration. But to the delegates 
it represented at least this virtue: it 
is very much higher than the nutrition 
level in the occupied areas today. The 
reports of delegates from various 


countries made it clear that under the 
German New Order nutrition in the 
occupied countries may be translated 
into only one of two terms—either 
fast or slow starvation. The people 
of Belgium have received throughout 
the war 1,200 to 1,300 calories daily; 
the people of Yugoslavia are granted 
800 calories; the Poles similarly get 
800 calories, with the exception of the 
Jews, whose ration is the shocking fig- 
ure of 400 calories. In Greece, hunger 
and the accompanying deficiency dis- 
eases have reached such proportions 
that the children in urban centers and 
areas which do not produce food are 
no more than human skeletons. 
UNRRA’s program, as adopted at 
Atltantic City, is aimed at liquidating 
this terrible situation in the shortest 
possible period of time. The contem- 
plated attack against Starvation and 
Despair will be directed from several 
angles. First of all UNRRA will pro- 
vide the people in the liberated areas 
with relief supplies to meet their im- 
mediate needs — essential consumer 
goods such as food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel, medical supplies. At the same 
time it will do everything in its power 
to help the farmers get crops into the 
ground, so that food may be produced 
locally, and to reestablish those indus- 
tries which can produce relief goods 
— such as food, clothing, shelter — 
either for their own country or for 
other liberated areas. This will mean 
on the part of UNRRA the provision 
of seed, fertilizer, machinery, machine 
parts, farm implements, and so on. 
By restoring and repairing public 
utilities and services—such as water, 
light, power, sewerage, and transpor- 
tation — to meet immediate needs, 
UNRRA will labor, furthermore, to 
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overcome the general breakdown in 
which many areas will find themselves 
when they are liberated. The enemy 
in his retreat—judging from his con- 
duct past and present—will scorch the 
earth he cannot possess, leaving be- 
hind him a situation of paralysis with 
which the liberated people will be un- 
able to cope alone. 

In another very important way 
UNRRA will labor to bring order into 
the chaos that is the Old World to- 
day: it will provide health and wel- 
fare services. The objective of these 
will be to restore as rapidly as possible 
the health of the people in liberated 
areas and to prevent the spread of 
those epidemics which often arise in a 
period of breakdown and confusion. 
To this end UNRRA will assist gov- 
ernments quickly to reestablish their 
welfare services—their hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, sanitaria, health centers, 
laboratories, maternity and child wel- 
fare services, and so on. This organi- 
zation will help wherever necessary 
with medical equipment and supplies, 
personnel, expert advice, and with the 
gathering and circulation of health in- 
formation. 

A large part of UNRRA’s relief 
services will be aimed directly at the 
solution of a very complex and diff- 
cult problem—that of displaced per- 
sons. There are today in Europe 
alone some 30 millions of persons who 
have either been forced to flee their 
home area, or who have been forcibly 
removed from it. Whole populations 
have been uprooted by the enemy. 
Under conditions to which cattle have 
not been subjected, masses of human 
beings have been shipped from one 
end of Europe to another in accord 
with military, political, economic, 





racial, or other objectives of the 
Nazis. Millions have been sent to 
forced labor in Germany or shifted 
from place to place for forced labor 
within their own country. Millions 
have been removed to make room for 
German settlers. 

In all these shifts of population it 
has been the enemy’s policy to make 
as much confusion as possible. Fam- 
ilies have been purposely broken, 
wives purposely separated from their 
husbands, and children torn from the 
arms of their parents. An important 
part of the UNRRA program will be 
to restore these to one another and to 
their homeland; to feed, clothe, and 
shelter them, and give them medical 
care so that the world-wide epidemic 
which their uncontrolled migration 
threatens may be avoided. 

So much for the tasks. What of the 
way in which the work is to be done? 

The principles which will guide 
UNRRA in its humanitarian program 
were carefully developed at Atlantic 
City. First among them is that of non- 
discrimination, a principle embodied 
in Resolution 2 and subsequently twice 
repeated. This stress and this repeti- 
tion are significant. They proclaim 
that UNRRA is determined—amili- 
tantly determined—that politics shall 
play no role in relief. The distribution 
of relief supplies and the dispensing 
of relief services within a country are 
to be done fairly, on the basis of need 
and without regard to race, creed, or 
political beliefs. Governments are 
warned on this score. Relief and re- 
habilitation supplies may not be used 
by the authorities as a weapon to main- 
tain themselves in power. 

Detailed principles were laid down 
for the guidance of the Director Gen- 
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eral by the Committee on Relief and 
Rehabilitation Policies. These princi- 
ples were clearly stated; it was quite 
as though the suffering men, women 
and children in whose interests the 
principles were established had been 
vividly present before the Committee 
in all its deliberations. 

The intent of the Committee, and 
consequently of UNRRA, which 
adopted its recommendations, is that 
the best social thinking shall enter in- 
to all UNRRA operations. Families 
are to be helped to live together; or- 
phaned children are to be placed with 
foster parents rather than in institu- 
tions unless institutional care is clearly 
indicated ; particular care is to be given 
to children, expectant and nursing 
mothers, the disabled, the mentally 
incapacitated, and other special 
groups; war sufferers are to be sub- 
jected to no humiliation in receiving 
relief; and they are to be given an 
opportunity to assist as much as possi- 
ble in their own and their country’s 
rehabilitation. 

There is much concern on the part 
of UNRRA as to the manner of relief 
distribution. Fearful of the possibil- 
ity that relief supplies may be diverted 
from the needy, to people who can pay 
high prices for them, UNRRA makes 
careful stipulations regarding distribu- 
tion. So far as countries are concerned, 
all are to be equal before the Adminis- 
tration, whether they have means to 
pay for relief or not; the amount of 
relief a country gets is to be measured 
by its need, limited only by available 
supplies and the equally urgent needs 
of other countries. So far as individu- 
als are concerned, rationing, price con- 
trols, and vigorous and unremitting 
suppression of black markets are to 


work toward equitable distribution, 

A program is, of course, no better 
than the people who administer it. 
The Council, recognizing this, was 
wise enough to adopt a resolution re- 
lating to personnel policies. The staff 
of the Administration will be of an 
international character, “selected upon 
the basis of individual competence, 
character and integrity, without dis- 
crimination on the grounds of sex, 
race, nationality, or creed, and recruit- 
ed upon as wide a geographic basis as 
is possible, compatible with efficient 
administration.” 

The type of person who should be 
on the UNRRA staff is carefully de- 
scribed in the recommendations. 
Technical competence is, naturally, the 
first consideration. ‘“Whether the task 
is to care for orphaned or other dis- 
advantaged children; to provide for 
aged or disabled persons; to feed 
masses of men, women, and children; 
or to render any of the wide variety 
of services likely to be needed, the 
primary requisite should be knowledge 
of the work to be done and skill in 
its performance.” Second only in im- 
portance to technical competence is a 
sympathetic understanding of the eco- 
nomic and social situation of the peo- 
ple among whom welfare work is to 
be done. A knowledge and an appre- 
ciation of the normal customs and 
ways of life of the people of the coun- 
try is also very desirable. Ability to 
speak the language, although an asset, 
is deemed not nearly so important as 
technical competence. 

Relief work in the liberated areas 
will have to be carried out under diffi- 
cult conditions and tremendous pres- 
sure. Great care, therefore, will be 
exercised in selecting for “demanding 
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“ roles men and women who have suffi- that Mr. Lehman is seeking, and he is 
vd cent physical vigor and stamina to confident that they can and will be 
t. erform their arduous duties success- found. The manner in which the First 
aS fully.” Flexibility and adaptability Session was carried on at Atlantic City 
= are essential qualities. Staff members justifies this confidence. The dele- 
f will need to be imaginative and in- gates represented many races, many 
in genious for they will have to meet creeds, many nationalities, and wide 
mn problems not coming within the scope differences of political opinion. Some 
S of their usual fields of responsibility. were representatives of great powers, 
¥2 Three further qualifications are some of very small nations. Yet they 
X, emphasized. The first is an appre- Were able to set aside all personal and 
t- dation of the principles underlying national considerations and to work 
aS the UNRRA program. The second is together without friction. The com- 
” ability to carry out responsibilities rm purpose to liberate humanity 
ar ._- . from the suffering forced on it by a 
™ without favor, prejudice, or discrimi- ae scsi f Pp tg 
i The last is an international ee ee eee 
‘iz, * - cle of unity. As one of the delegates 
. poont of view on the worker’s part—a put it, at Atlantic City “a milestone in 
1e willingness, for the period when he is the collaboration of freedom-loving 
sk employed by UNRRA, to dissociate nations” was passed. The passing of 
s- himself from any national interests Or that milestone is evidence that a com- 
or objectives which might conflict with petent and truly international staff 
od responsibility to the family of nations will be found to carry out in the lib- 
1} by which he is employed. erated areas the program to liquidate 
. It is persons with such qualifications Starvation and Despair. 
1¢€ 
ze * * * 
in 
n- JUNIOR COLLEGES MAKE POSTWAR PLANS 
. “Junior colleges, as part of the great system of education in America,” says President 
0- John L. Lounsbury of San Bernardino Valley Junior College, “must recognize the needs for 
O- training men and women in new concepts of international relationships and, to meet such a 
to challenge, revise the curriculum and teaching methods accordingly. . . .” 
e- Dr. Lounsbury, as chairman of the American Association of Junior Colleges’ National 
id Committee on Postwar Plans, was presenting the first report of the committee at the annual 
ms meeting of the Association recently held in Cincinnati. After full discussion the Association 
approved the preliminary report of the committee and instructed it to continue its studies 
to and activities. . . . 
t, “The junior college, conceived as the people’s college . . .” considers specifically the 
as educational needs of three groups, (1) the millions of young men and women to be de- 
mobilized from the armed services, (2) the other millions now engaged in wartime industries, 
as and (3) the thousands of oncoming high school students. . . . 
h- The educational needs of these three large groups of young people, the report states, will 
S- demand training in (1) how to prepare for, secure, and hold a job in a peacetime world, (2) 
he how to be retrained in new methods of production in a new world economy, (3) how to 
establish and manage a home and family, (4) how to live in a world at peace, and (5) how 
1g to create for themselves high levels of personal adequacy and spiritual adjustment. 

















Education in the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies 


MRS. N. A. C. SLOTEMAKER DE BRUINE 


Holland has been affiliated with the 
Netherlands Indies for more than 
three centuries. During that long pe- 
riod great changes in the mutual re- 
lationship between the mother country 
and her overseas territories have oc- 
curred. In the earlier centuries Dutch 
rule in the Indies was primarily char- 
acterized by colonial domination and 
exploitation of the natural resources, 
and only little attention was given to 
the education of the masses as a whole. 

Popular education, however, was 
not totally neglected as may be seen 
from a government order of 1617 
which reads: “The Governor and 
Council of the Indies will be charged 
with the promotion of the Christian 
religion, the establishment of proper 
schools and with other matters condu- 
cive to these ends.” During the last 
100 years, particularly in the 20th 
century, the Netherlands government 
adopted and put into effect a policy 
focused on the emancipation of the 
Indonesians in the political, economic, 
and cultural-spiritual spheres. After 
a period of preparation and experi- 
ment in 1918 a “People’s Council,” a 
representative assembly, was opened 
consisting of 60 members, 30 of whom 
were Indonesians and 5 non-native 
orientals. 

All public functions were opened to 
Indonesians and new administrative 
reforms granted the Indies a large 
amount of legislative autonomy. 
Moreover, the modern development 
in the economic and political field has 
resulted in an unavoidable process of 
cultural and social transition of the 


numerous peoples and native groups 
living on the many islands of the 
Archipelago. The population inhabit- 
ing this vast territory does not form 
a social, cultural, or national unit but 
varies widely in modes of life, social 
structure, religion, language, and po- 
litical institutions. 

Before the Japanese invasion there 
were approximately 68 million Indo- 
nesians, consisting of numerous 
groups, 2 million Chinese and 250- 
000 Europeans. It is obvious that in 
view of the complex structure of In- 
donesian Society, the modern develop- 
ment and improvements of the last 
forty years could have been brought 
about only by a well organized educa- 
tional system providing for the needs 
of all the groups concerned. The chief 
aims of this system were education of 
the masses, closer unity among the 
people resulting in the creation of a 
true Indonesian nation, the revival 
and deepening of Indonesian culture, 
and the achievement of harmonious 
collaboration between the Indonesians 
and the Netherlanders in every respect 
including the field of political respon- 
sibility. 

In Holland itself, for more than a 
century, school education has been 


‘the chief concern of both the Govern- 


ment and the people. The Nether- 
lands is a small country. However, 
her geographic position in Europe, as 
well as her affiliation with the Over- 
seas Territories and her international 
commercial, cultural, and scientific re- 
lations with the other nations of the 
world, gave her a certain prominence 
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which necessitated a very high level 
of the educational system. During the 
last decades school education in Hol- 
land generally served as a pattern for 
that of Indonesia. 

However, in the Indies two basic 
systems of school education were ap- 
plied. One used the native languages 
(Malay, Javanese, etc.) and one was 
entirely based on Dutch as a medium 
of instruction. Both systems led up 
to a University degree. The differ- 
ence between the two systems was 
purely of a linguistic nature not of a 
racial one. All ratings and degrees 
in the Indies issued by the various 
educational institutes with a Western 
language basis were on the same level 
as those given in Holland. It was 
possible to start education in the In- 
dies and complete it in Holland or 
vice versa, without requiring any ad- 
ditional studies. 

To a certain extent only, the schools 
in Holland are different from Amer- 
ican schools. In both countries gram- 
mar school requires about seven years. 
However, in Holland the curriculum 
comprises more basic subjects which 
require much study and homework. 
On the contrary, sports, handicraft and 
music receive less attention. The sub- 
jects include arithmetic, writing, 
Dutch, history, geography, natural 
history, French, some sports and for 
the girls one or two hours weekly sew- 
ing and knitting. Social Studies are 
more emphasized in American schools. 

Grammar school is followed by high 
school, with a time schedule of 9-1 
and 2-4. No classes are conducted 
Saturday and Wednesday afternoon. 
In high school students are given more 
homework than in grammar school, 
at least two to three hours a day. Here 


the school program includes mathe- 
matics, the exact sciences, economics, 
history, geography, Dutch, French, 
English, and German. Moreover, cer- 
tain high schools (Gymnasium), with 
a six year course emphasize in addi- 
tion to these subjects the study of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Of course, 
in this system, the courses are selec- 
tive. There are many different types 
of high schools and as a rule the in- 
dividual’s choice is determined by the 
needs of advanced study or the re- 
quirements of a selected profession. 
Of course, the smaller percentage of 
the students attend the universities 
but the Government requires compul- 
sory school education for all children 
from 6-14 years of age. Students 
graduating from high school usually 
average from 17 to 18 years. After 
graduation a definite choice is made. 
Students either attend the universities 
with their five to seven years’ course 
or a vocational type of school with its 
shorter period of study. This last 
type includes an agricultural school 
with special training for plantation 
work in the Overseas Territories, a 
technical school, and institutions for 
the training of teachers, nurses, and 
other professions. 

Although all universities are coedu- 
cational, few girls attend them, as 
there are several other specialized in- 
stitutions available to them, such as 
schools for home economics, social 
work, pharmacy, teaching, and nurses’ 
training. Most of the girls who at- 
tend the universities study languages, 
medicine, or biology. 

On an average, more emphasis is 
placed on intellectual training in Hol- 
land than in this country. On the 
other hand, in the Netherlands less 
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attention is given to sports and less 
training in self-confidence and indi- 
vidual independence. Especially dur- 
ing the last years before the invasion, 
steps were being taken to rectify this 
situation, and in the postwar years 
Holland is apt to follow the American 
example in this respect. 

College life, as it exists here, is not 
known in Holland. At the universi- 
ties the students take responsibility for 
their own housing. The only schools 
which have the boarding system as an 
essential part of their program are 
schools in home economics, nursing, 
and social work. The universities do 
not generally exercise any supervision 
over the private life of the students. 
No one minds where the student lives, 
what he does, or whether he studies. 
However, if the student wants to pass 
his examinations and obtain a degree, 
he has to devote a great deal of his 
time to his academic work. 

Graduation examinations at all 
schools throughout the Netherlands 


are controlled by the Government, ac- 
cording to standards issued officially. 
It is impossible to enroll in a Univer- 
sity without passing an entrance ex- 
amination. 

Technically, all jobs are open to 
women, although in practice women 
do not engage in all kinds of work. 
Teaching is a job which is favored by 
women, especially in the grammar 
schools. In the high schools, where 
university training is required to teach, 
the men are in the majority. During 
the last decades the schools for home 
economics and social work, in particu- 
lar, have gained more prominence. 

In the Netherlands Indies, apart 
from the extensive primary and sec- 
ondary school systems, several institu- 
tions for higher education were estab- 
lished including a technological uni- 
versity in Bandoeny; a university with 
faculties of law, medicine, agriculture, 
and literature in Batavia; and, in the 
same city, a civil service academy for 
Indonesian internal administration. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Association of Junior 





Colleges President Roosevelt emphasized the importance of the dual nature 
of junior college terminal courses—vocational and general. ‘Returning 
soldiers and sailors,” he said, “will wish, in many cases, terminal courses 
which combine technical or other vocational preparation with courses which 
assure a basic understanding of the issues confronted by them as American 
and world citizens. It seems possible, therefore, that the junior college 
may furnish the answer to a good many of these needs.” ; 

In conclusion the President expressed the hope that the Association 
“at this critical time may devise ways of serving most effectively the needs 
of American education and especially the postwar needs of ex-service men 
and women.” 
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Changing Chinese Women 


ALICE GREGG 


In the oldest Chinese literature 
extant, the Shih Ching, or Book of 
Poetry, compiled by Confucius, men 
and women loved and lived as equals. 
Apparently women in pre-Confucian 
society did not always live in seclusion, 
awaiting betrothal by their parents. 
Here is a verse in which a woman ad- 
dresses her lover: 

“Tf you, sir, think kindly of me, 

I will hold up my skirts and wade 

across the Wei. 

If you do not think kindly of me, 

Is there no other man about? 

You silly, silly lout!” 


In another of these early poems a 
swain tells, in many verses, of his 
lady’s overtures and his own re- 
sponses: 


“She threw a tree-peach to me: 

I gave her in requital a bright green 
stone. 

It was not merely in requital— 


I meant I would love her forever!” 


Verses like these were embarrassing to 
later Confucian scholars, who avoided 
the practical implications by claiming 
that the verses were allegories of po- 
litical alliances between the various 
states. 

Although Confucius preserved the 
old poems that portray the independ- 
ence and equality of women, he ex- 
pressed a different view in his Book 
of Rites. Living in a turbulent day, 
he hoped to establish a “lasting and 
durable peace” among the nations of 
Eastern Asia. He went from state to 
state, trying in vain to find a virtuous 
prince who would accept his assistance 


in regulating his kingdom, beginning 
with the ruler himself and extending 
down to the least household in the 
land. As one means of securing har- 
mony, Confucius, in his later years, 
suggested a differentiation in the func- 
tions of men and women, requiring 
them to move in different spheres. 
For example, he advocated that men 
and women should not even sit at the 
same table, lest their hands touch in 
the passing of food. 

Shackles were put upon women by 
the later Confucianists who adhered to 
the Book of Rites. Buddhism likewise 
contributed ideas that tended to lower 
the status of women. Among these 
ideas were those of the pain and un- 
reality of existence, the evil of sex, 
and the value of celibacy for those 
who would seek spiritual things. 

The key to an understanding of the 
changing attitude toward women is the 
Chinese Renaissance or “New Tide 
Movement” in 1915. Chinese stu- 
dents returning from European coun- 
tries and the United States in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries were the “advance waves” of this 
movement. The publication in that 
year of La Jeunnese (New Young 
Men) was the first of approximately 
two hundred and sixty new periodicals 
that appeared in China within the next 
four years. Although the majority of 
these publications dealt with political 
and patriotic themes, no phase of life 
was left untouched. Naturally, the 
position of women was considered. 
Participants in the Chinese Renais- 
sance found in the old poems an ideal 
of woman much more to their liking 
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than the damsels with bound feet of 
recent centuries. Women, said China’s 
“New Young Men,” should have 
equal rights with men. Sun Yat-sen 
held a similar point of view. Rights 
for women was in the platform of the 
revolutionaries who brought the Re- 
public into existence, and equal rights 
before the Law were written into the 
first Law Code of the Kuomintang 
party when it came into power. This 
enthusiastic and generous attitude of 
Chinese men towards their women has 
been a source of amazement to West- 
erners in China. 

Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism 
nor bound feet has succeeded in keep- 
ing Chinese women down. The late 
Sinologue, Dr. Isaac T. Headland, in 
1912 wrote an article protesting the 
idea that all Chinese women were il- 
literate. The biographical encyclope- 
dias, he said, were proof that many 
Chinese women had achieved distinc- 
tion as empresses, writers, and artists. 
Of the twenty-four volumes of the 
biographical encyclopedias of artists, 
four were devoted to women. More 
recently, the fiery Sophia H. Ch’en 
made reference to the women in her 
own family who, for at least two cen- 
turies, had succeeded in becoming 
some kind of poets or artists. If more 
confirmation were needed, we might 
refer to Dr. Hu Shih’s report of three 
anthologies of poetry, written by 
women during the last three hundred 
years, and including the names of 
1,755 authors. 

The work of present-day Chinese 
women should be viewed in this his- 
torical perspective. Although it may 
be new for a woman to be an outstand- 
ing cartoonist, women artists have 
been known in China for centuries. 


Although it may be new for a woman 
to be a journalist, literary women and 
women historians have been known at 
least since the first century of our era, 
when the famous historian, Pan Chao, 
carried to completion the history 
begun by her father and continued by 
her brother. In addition, she left 
enough other works—narrative po- 
ems, commemorative writings, essays, 
inscriptions, eulogies, argumentations, 
commentaries, elegies, treatises, ex- 
positions, memorials, and final in- 
structions—to fill sixteen volumes. 
Although it may be new for a Chinese 
woman to engage in guerrilla warfare 
or to serve in the women troops of the 
Chinese army, women warriors have 
been known for centuries. The most 
famous woman warrior is Mu Lan of 
the Northern Wei dynasty (A.D. 
386-355) who, because her aged fa- 
ther could not answer the king’s call 
and had no son to send in his stead, 
served for ten years among warriors 
who never suspected her of being a 
woman. Hsieh Ping-yin, the most fa- 
mous woman soldier in China today, 
was acclaimed a modern Mu Lan after 
the publication of her Diary with the 
Army some fifteen years ago. When 
the Japanese struck in 1937, despite 
ill health, she assembled a little group 
who made for the Shanghai front, en- 
during hardships without complaint, 
for their motto was, “Not to shed 
tears, but blood.” Ch’iu Chin, “Gem 
of Autumn,” is a unique figure in Chi- 
nese history, combining in one person 
the qualities that made a pattern for 
a new age. Madame Chiang is one of 
a long line of women who served 
their country well, differing from 
them, not in devotion to a cause, but 
in the more superficial matter of hav- 
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ing added to her Chinese background 
an American education. 

Three years before the war began, 
the New Life Association was organ- 
ized. Beginning in the province of 
Kiangsi in 1934, the movement quick- 
ly spread over all China. When the 
war began in July, 1937, the Men’s 
Department provided leaders for 
many of the men’s organizations called 
into existence by the war. The Wom- 
en's Advisory Committee of the 
Women’s Department, under the 
“Madamissimo,” was chosen by the 
fifty representatives of the new wom- 
en’s organizations that had arisen since 
July, 1937, to serve as the coordinator 
of all women’s organizations. Among 
these Associations were the Chinese 
Women’s National Relief Association, 
the Women’s Wartime Service Corps, 
the Refugee Children’s Relief Asso- 
ciation, and others. Their General 
Secretaries became department heads 
under the Advisory Committee. In 
this way Chinese women were able to 
accomplish the maximum of results 
with the greatest economy of effort. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the New Life Association is evi- 
dence of the unity of Chinese women. 
In this committee three groups are 
represented: the professional women 
without political affiliations, such as 
Dr. Wu Yi-Fang, President of Gin- 
ling College; those whose affiliations 
are with the Kuomintang; and those 
of the Leftist group. Prominent Left- 
ist leaders rub elbows with Madame 
Chiang on this committee. 

Under the Women’s Advisory 
Committee are various subcommittees: 
Publicity, which keeps all groups in- 
formed of what other groups are do- 
ing; the Child Refugee Committee, 





which cares for the war orphans; the 
Livelihood Committee, which brought 
thirty thousand factory workers out of 
the Wu-Han cities before these cities 
fell to the Japanese; the Production 
Committee, which sponsors sericulture 
and agricultural centers, and which 
imports improved spinning jennies 
and weaving machines; and others. 
One with which Madame Chiang has 
been greatly concerned is the War 
Area Service Committee. This com- 
mittee has responsibility for training 
and supervision of the young women 
who are sent, thirty to a county, to 
bring modern ideas and techniques to 
the rural people, and to help them to 
understand what the war is about. 
Two young women will arrive in a 
community that regards them with 
suspicion. They will settle in an old 
barn, cleaning, scrubbing, and white- 
washing. Attractive colored posters 
are put on the wall. Soon curiosity 
gets the better of the community and 
they come to investigate. Literacy 
classes and classes in sanitation and 
child-care get under way. The peas- 
ants are taught that the old proverb, 
“You don’t use good iron to make 
nails, or good men to make soldiers,” 
belongs to a past era. The Chinese 
Government did not wish war. The 
Chinese Government was building 
railways and roads in preparation for 
the development of industries and 
mining, but the Japanese wished to 
control China, to be the Herrenvolk, 
with Chinese as their slaves. Good 
men and true are trying to prevent 
this. Slowly the peasants begin to un- 
derstand and cooperation between the 
farmers and the army is established. 
Difficulties, of course, were encoun- 
tered. In many cases governors’ wives, 
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theoretically at the head of each 
provincial branch of the New Life 
Association, and other official ladies at 
the head of many subdivisions unfor- 
tunately before the war had spent 
much of their time at social affairs and 
mahjong parties. However, less well- 
known but better educated women 
were able to steer them through the 
intricacies of modern parliamentary 
procedure, and serve as secretaries and 
treasurers, and in other essential ca- 
pacities. In many cases unsuspected 
talent has been discovered. It is also 
probable that the ten thousand wives 
of officials in the region of Chungking 
alone who responded to Madame 
Chiang’s call for relief workers and 
for persons trained in first aid, after 
the first terrific bombings of Chung- 
king in May, 1939, will not settle 
back into the old ruts after the war 
is over. 

A still broader picture of Chinese 
women today is found in an article by 
George Kao.’ He described mothers 
fleeing with their little children, 
nurses, first aid workers, and the wom- 


*George Kao, “China’s Unsung Heroines,” The Far 
Eastern Magazine, May, 1938. 


en who even fight at the front “be- 
cause they are impatient to see the 
invaders driven from their mother- 
land.” He told of twenty thousand 
members of the Y.W.C.A. who have 
served as volunteer aides in hospitals, 
directors or assistants in refugee 
camps, teachers for refugee children, 
and makers of hospital supplies. He 
gave accounts of women who have op- 
erated unemployment bureaus or hos- 
tels for refugees, who have conducted 
classes in first ai’, and who have or- 
ganized farmers’ wives into “Scythe 
Gangs.” He cited the Sing-song Girls 
who formed the “Dancing Girls’ Na- 
tional Salvation Association,” and the 
two hundred Sing-song Girls of Han- 
kow who organized the “Sing-song 
Girls’? Gold-Offering National Salva- 
tion Association.” These groups are 
typical of the many ways in which 
Chinese women are working today, 
quite apart from the great national 
movement headed by Madame Chi- 
ang. He concluded with the statement 
that the Chinese are, in their best 
Taoist tradition, looking for great 
good fortune to come out of present 
misfortunes. 


VOCATIONS FOR COLLEGE-TRAINED WOMEN 


The Women’s War Committee of the University of Illinois, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Maria Leonard, has prepared a very useful folder on “Vocations for College Trained 
Women in War and Peace.” For each of the many occupations listed brief information about 
academic requirements, training and experience needed after graduation, description of 
work, positions open, and apparent demand is given. Copies may be obtained, without 
charge, by writing to Dean Leonard, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Education for Democracy in Wartime China’ 


WU YI-FANG 


I find that the war has brought your 
people and mine closer together. As 
a Chinese, I sense that the common 
experience of suffering has enabled us 
to understand each other more fully 
and to speak the same language. In 
hotel lobbies, complete strangers have 
come up to me and said, “My son is 
now in Africa,” or “I have a boy in 
the Air Force in China.” A taxi driv- 
er may comment on the news about 
the war from the morning paper. A 
saleswoman, after saying that she is 
sorry she does not have what I want 
because of the war, adds, “I don’t need 
to say that to you. You have gone 
through far more difficult days.” Such 
small personal incidents indicate how 
the common experience of sacrifice for 
the sake of freedom enables different 
races to understand and speak the 
same language. It gives a deeper 
meaning to the saying we have in Chi- 
na that “Within the four seas all men 
are brothers.” 

This evening I wish to share with 
you briefly some of my own thoughts 
on the way we are endeavoring in 
China, under the stress of war, to pre- 
pare ourselves, through education and 
self-discipline, for the task of building 
a strong and enduring democracy—a 
democracy that will cooperate with 
the great American people and other 
freedom-loving nations in establishing 
a greater security and freedom and 
opportunity for all. 

One of the ways in which we have 
tried in China to keep strong the foun- 





*A speech made in Constitutional Hall, Washington, 
D. C., June 14, 1943. 
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dations for the future is through 
maintaining at all costs our education- 
al institutions. This is consistent with 
our tradition of placing value on the 
educated. Of the total of 108 col- 
leges, universities, and_ technical 
schools of college level in China be- 
fore the war, 91 have been moved. 
On coming to America, I have been 
surprised to hear admiration expressed 
because we moved universities and 
schools away from invasion in order 
to maintain them. In China we never 
thought of it as unusual! It is true 
that the moving involved the aban- 
donment of buildings and campuses, 
and travel with few belongings by foot 
or by truck several hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles to new temporary shel- 
ters in old temples or mud huts where 
the work of education could go on. 
We took for granted, however, that 
education must be maintained even 
more strongly in time of war, because 
of the increased need for well-trained 
men and women. Furthermore, nei- 
ther our young people nor the teachers 
wished to come under control of quis- 
lings or invaders. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people have come out 
of occupied areas, sometimes at the 
risk of their lives, in order to continue 
their education in Free China. Fig- 
ures compiled by the receiving stations 
of the Ministry of Education alone 
show that during the summer months 
of 1942 there were more than 30,000 
students who came into Free China 
from the northern, eastern, and south- 
ern occupied regions. 

I should like to refer to the begin- 
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ning of the modern school system. 
After the old competitive examination 
system for office was abolished and 
modern schools were adopted, atten- 
tion and money were devoted to high- 
er education, especially to the colleges 
of liberal arts and normal training. 
Some technical schools were opened to 
meet specific needs, but with few ex- 
ceptions these did not last long, due to 
the natural tendency in China toward 
purely academic training. For illus- 
tration I may refer to a sericulture 
school opened in Hunan about forty 
years ago. The far-sighted promoter 
of that school was too far ahead of his 
time, for the school was forced to 
close because of lack of students and 
lack of interest from the community. 
Such an attitude explains to a great 
extent the slow progress made in the 
material and industrial development 
of China. 

The long war of resistance against 
Japanese invasion has made us pain- 
fully conscious of the urgent need of 
developing our industries. Further- 
more, as one of the United Nations, 
we feel the responsibility of becoming 
a strong democracy and we desire to 
contribute a worthy share in building 
a new order after the war. In educa- 
tion, therefore, a comprehensive pro- 
gram has been worked out to cover 
all different levels and to reach into 
the border regions neglected before. 

To meet the need for material de- 
velopment, technical training is en- 
couraged, and specialized technical 
schools, both long- and short-term, 
have been opened to supplement reg- 
ular university education. Postgradu- 
ate work and research institutes turn 
their attention to tackling practical 
subjects and to solving local problems. 


To provide a larger number of 
modern trained personnel to fill the 
lower ranks in government offices, 
business firms, and factories, secondary 
education has been expanded. Not 
only have the programs of regular 
junior and senior high schools been 
enlarged, but vocational schools have 
been developed. The total number of 
students in secondary schools in 1936- 
37 was 627,246; in 1940-41 the en- 
rollment increased to 768,533. This 
increase becomes more significant 
when I point out that the advanced 
educational centers in East and North 
China, now occupied by the Japanese, 
are not counted in the latter figure. 

To reach the children of school age 
and to reduce illiteracy, a five-year 
program was commenced in 1940 and 
the initial stages have been carried out 
in spite of the economic difficulties of 
wartime. The number of elementary 
schools, including short-term schools 
of one year and some schools for 
adults, is 232,145. There are 16,558,- 
380 children enrolled. In addition, 
5,916,504 illiterate adults have re- 
ceived instruction during 1941-42. 

Besides the regular types of schools 
there is extension work, called in Chi- 
na, “Social Education.” This program 
includes the people’s libraries, popular 
lectures, exhibits, educational motion 
pictures wherever possible, and edu- 
cation through drama and music. One 
interesting development for reaching 
the community is the requirement of 
the Ministry of Education that the 
colleges and secondary schools should 
carry on some form of social educa- 
tion. The scholar has always had the 
respect and confidence of the common 
people. When these institutions have 
fully worked out methods whereby 
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teachers and students can effectively 
reach into the communities, they will 
contribute greatly in helping the peo- 
ple to become more intelligent citi- 
zens. 

Because of increased need for per- 
sonnel, Government departments have 
come into closer touch with the col- 
leges and universities in regard to the 
training program. Also, Government 
officials came to the institutions to 
obtain expert advice from specialists. 
For instance, when the Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry came to visit 
at Chengtu last April, he immediate- 
ly called a conference of deans and 
professors. The Minister of Social Af- 
fairs invited sociology professors and 
experienced social workers for a six- 
day conference before he worked out 
the policies for his new Ministry. 

This brief account serves to show 
that our Government has a well- 
planned program of education to raise 
the cultural level of the people and to 
train personnel for the reconstruction 
of the country. We in college work 
are glad to cooperate in this great pro- 
gram of educating for democracy. But 
at the same time, we try to uphold the 
importance of liberal arts and the hu- 
manities, in order that we may avoid 
overemphasis on technical subjects. 
We also keep asking for opportunities 
for experimentation, in order to avoid 
too rigid standardization. We Chinese 
have been known through the cen- 
turies for our reasonableness. We are 
confident that we will develop a well- 
balanced and liberal program for edu- 
cation in peace time. 

In education both for the physical 
sciences and for the social sciences, lab- 
oratory or field experiments are con- 
sidered essential. May I venture to 


suggest that the People’s Political 
Council be considered a practical lab- 
oratory for the representative legisla- 
ture? If Japan had not started large- 
scale invasion on July 7, 1937, the 
People’s Congress would have been 
convened on November 12 of that 
year. The draft constitution for a rep- 
resentative democracy, which had been 
published on May 5 of the same year, 
would have been adopted and the 
Government set up. The war made 
that impossible. 

However, in the spring of 1938, 
our Government decided to call the 
first People’s Political Council, in or- 
der to gather people’s opinions and to 
help carry on the dual task of resis- 
tance and reconstruction. From July 
1 through July 10, the first Council 
met in Hankow. The members could 
not have been elected by the people, 
but were invited by the Government 
as councilors. One of the require- 
ments was that members should not 
be Government employees. The 
Council is an advisory body, not a 
legislative one, so that actions taken 
are not binding on the Government. 
One of the important proposals from 
this first Council was that People’s Po- 
litical Councils be established in the 
provinces and later in municipalities 
and county seats. Thus this instru- 
ment for informally presenting the 
people’s opinion to the national Gov- 
ernment was extended to smaller units 
of government, and thus a good lab- 
oratory for effective local self-govern- 
ment in the future was provided. 

By 1940, when the second Council 
was formed, some provincial and mu- 
nicipal councils had been set up, so 
that out of 240 councilors, 90 were 
elected. In the third Council, which 
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met in 1942, a still larger proportion 
of the councilors, 164 out of 240, 
were elected. Whether thus elected or 
directly invited by the Government, 
the councilors feel their duty approxi- 
mates that of direct representation of 
the people. 

Further indication of the democrat- 
ic purposes of the People’s Political 
Council is the “Government-by-the- 
people Bill,” which was passed in 
1941 by the second Council. This bill 
called for the election and convoca- 
tion of a National Congress immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the war. 
It is of significance that this bill, 
which was passed unanimously by the 
Council, was proposed and urged by 
President Lin Sen and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

From my experience as a member 
of the three successive Councils dur- 
ing the past five years, I feel that 
there are three definite contributions 
that the Council has been making to 
the democratic way of life: 

1. The Council serves as a training 
laboratory for a really representative 
legislature. People with widely dif- 
ferent training and professions and 
political points of view come together 
to consider many problems of how best 
to carry on the war against invasion 
and how best to develop our resources. 
One of the rights of the members is 
to ask questions of the head of any 
Government department, after that 
leader has made his report to the 
Council. I can assure you that mem- 
bers make good use of that right. 
Many of the questions are quite point- 
ed, too! 

2. The People’s Political Council 
gives opportunity for the leaders from 
various parts of the country to know 


the leaders in Government. With the 
increasing difficulty in communication, 
caused by war, people avoid traveling 
if possible. When the Council is in 
session, members come together, some 
traveling weeks from the east as far 
as Fukien and from the west as far as 
Tibet, or from places quite near the 
frontline of fighting. Whether in 
regular sessions or in informal gather- 
ings, we learn to know the interests 
and work of the members. Govern- 
ment leaders make reports to the 
meetings and hear the debate. It is 
interesting to note how invariably the 
Minister and staff of a particular de- 
partment are present at the Council 
meeting when proposals regarding 
that Ministry are introduced to the 
general meeting for discussion and 
adoption. Furthermore, from Gov- 
ernment reports and in the committee 
meetings, where representatives from 
the Minister concerned are present, 
the members get firsthand knowledge 
of the plans and work of the Govern- 
ment. This is particularly important 
during these war years when the Gov- 
ernment makes no public announce- 
ment with regard to its undertakings. 
Such exchange of information and 
opinion helps in the intelligent sup- 
port of the Government by a large 
number of the Chinese people. 

3. Members, coming as they do 
from different parts of the country, 
represent the people’s opinion and 
bring valuable information about con- 
ditions in their localities. The pro- 
posals they introduce represent their 
thinking on national issues, local is- 
sues, local problems, and special ques- 
tions of the time. Especially in the 
committee meetings there is a thor- 
ough exchange of opinion. In infor- 
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mal groups, such as the simple lunch- 
eons given by the Generalissimo to the 
members, there is opportunity to 
speak directly to our highest leader. 
Quite often, at such conferences, the 
Generalissimo takes pencil and cards 
from his pocket and makes notes. As 
Dr. C. L. Hsia says in his article “A 
New Deal for All Nations”: “But 
when it comes to important national 
issues, the government and the nation- 
al leaders instinctively feel the exist- 
ence of a public opinion and a popu- 
lar will.”* To illustrate this point fur- 
ther, I may quote Edgar Snow: 
“Chiang is not a dictator in the Euro- 
pean sense. . .. Much of the greatness 
attributed to him is merely symbolic 
of a synthesis of forces which would 
not basically change if he were to die. 
.. . Examining Chiang a little more 
closely now, we can perhaps find in 
him a barometer of the political cli- 
mate of China at war.””* 

This statement by Edgar Snow in- 
dicates keen observation of the fact 
that in China democratic ways work 
without a formal legal setup. How is 
this possible, you may ask. The an- 
swer is simple. It is explained by Dr. 
Hu Shih in his lecture, “Historical 
Foundations for a Democratic Chi- 
na.”* In summing up he says: “These 
three historical factors—a democra- 
tized and classless social structure, a 
traditional belief in the selection of 
officeholders through an objective 
competitive examination, and a long 
history of encouragement of outspo- 
ken censorial control of government— 

*C. L. Hsia, “A New Deal for All Nations,” An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July 1942, p. 127. 

"Edgar Snow, The Battle for Asia, p- 118. New 
York: Random House, 1941. 


““Historical Foundations for a Democratic China,” 
a lecture by Dr. Hu Shih, March 12, 1941. 


these are the heritages of my peo- 
ple from the political development 
throughout the long centuries. . . . 
It is safe to predict that the future 
constitution of China will be a work- 
able democratic constitution made pos- 
sible by these historical factors without 
which no importation or imitation of 
foreign political institutions can func- 
tion and take root.” 

On the foundation of this heritage 
of the democratic spirit, the revolu- 
tionary movement led by Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen succeeded in overthrowing the 
Manchu Monarchy in four months, 
and in overcoming the vestiges of feu- 
dalism in the hands of the war-lords. 
Finally, because of our vigorous pro- 
gram and achievements in the thirties, 
it brought upon us the Japanese in- 
vasion in 1937. For four and a half 
long years we fought against Japanese 
determination to conquer China and 
overrule the continent of Asia. After 
the Japanese pushed their invasion to 
Pearl Harbor and Hongkong, the de- 
mocracies joined hands in the global 
war now being waged against aggres- 
sion and dictatorship. 

When I arrived in America this 
time, I was much touched by the warm 
admiration of American friends for 
our heroic fight. But frankly I was 
frightened lest you overestimate our 
achievements and expect too much of 
us. Of course, I am proud of what 
we have been able to do, considering 
the conditions under which we had to 
wage modern warfare. Yet I am 
keenly aware of our weak points and 
the fact that we have not actually done 
our utmost for the war. Now that I 
have been here for several weeks, my 
fears have been lessened as I have 





"Ibid. 
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found out how in similar ways you, 
too, are talking about your own na- 
tional problems and war efforts—just 
as we did in Chungking. When peo- 
ple are faced with a life and death 
struggle, they drop the non-essentials 
of human nature. Since you in Amer- 
ica and we in China consider sacred 
the same things in life, we can unite 
our efforts to attain the same goal. 
On this basis of agreement on the es- 
sentials, we should be able to appre- 
ciate the differences in our historical 
background and the consequent dif- 
ference in our methods of working 
out the same ideals. 

In China, through our classical 


* 


teaching, we hold to the philosophical 
ideal of universal brotherhood. In 
the West the sad experience of two 
world wars within thirty years 
has at length brought you to the 
inescapable conclusion that a new 
world order is necessary “which will 
afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries” (Atlantic Charter). Now 
as the ethical philosophy of the East 
and the practical realization of the 
West meet in a common cause, we take 
courage to go forward. On this solid 
foundation we are confident of the es- 
tablishment of a just and durable 
peace. 


* 


Mary Frances Farnham 


When Mary Frances Farnham was 
born in Maine on January 6, 1847, the 
Constitution of the United States was 
not yet sixty years old. A few of the 
most daring young women were ven- 
turing to study for the A. B. degree. 
There were twenty-nine stars in the 
American flag. Miss Farnham, how- 
ever, did not become provincial in a 
small community of a young country. 
She lived all her life as a citizen of the 
universe, and had friends in many 
parts of the world. 

At thirty-three she was serving as 
vice-principal of Bloemhof Seminary, 
Stellenbosch, Cape of Good Hope. 
Edith Neuman Thomas of Capetown, 
South Africa, wrote about her effec- 
tiveness as our unofficial representative 
and interpreter of the United States. 

Mrs. Jan Christian Smuts was her 
pupil at Bloemhof from 1880-1888, 
and, after Miss Farnham’s death at 
the age of 96, wrote to American 
friends expressing her appreciation of 


her unselfish devotion and the bright- 
ness she put into other lives. In 
South Africa and Kew Gardens Miss 
Farnham did research work with 
Harry Bolus, F.L.S., for his book 
Orchids in the Cape Peninsula. 

She interpreted human history as 
well as flowers. She was the author 
of Volumes VII and VIII of A Docu- 
mentary History of Maine, published 
by the Historical Society of Maine. 
She also did historical research work 
with Dr. A. Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard. While in South Africa she 
delved further into the past with a 
friend, making a collection of draw- 
ings of South African Bushmen art 
from the walls of caves near Cape- 
town. She gave Pacific University a 
complete set of these authentic speci- 
~_ of cave art ten thousand years 
old. 

In 1897, she went to Pacific Uni- 
versity as an inspiring Professor of 
Literature and Dean of Women. 
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Trends for Postwar Education’ 


EDUARD LINDEMAN 


Dean Blanshard and Friends: The 
method of introducing this afternoon’s 
program in terms of time, past, pres- 
ent and future, made me very happy, 
because that’s exactly the way I have 
formulated my outline. 

It is very curious that, from the be- 
ginning, people have had an inverted 
time sense about this war. War had 
no sooner begun than people started 
talking about postwar. You remem- 
ber that Mr. Churchill, on the occa- 
sion of his first visit, was irritated with 
an American questioner who asked 
him what the war was for and what it 
was likely to be used for and to what 
end. Mr. Churchill turned to him 
with obvious irritation and said, “Let’s 
get on with the war first and then 
there will be time enough to talk about 
postwar.” Mr. Churchill was wrong 
about that, I am sure, and so was Mr. 
Roosevelt, who followed him in the 
same policy for a long time, because 
the people both in England and here 
would not be quiet. They kept right 
on saying, “We will do as you ask us 

*At the convention of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women, held October, 1943, Dean Blan- 
shard introduced the speaker as follows: 

“Our speaker today is one to whom we look not 
only for guidance but wisdom. He is an educator, a 
social worker, and a very wise man. I’ve wondered 
whether he owes his wisdom partly to having brought 
up four daughters. Certainly his experience should 
make him well qualified to speak to a group like this 
that is primarily concerned with the education of 
women. 

“Several members of our Association have said they 
would travel a long way to hear Dr. Lindeman and I 
could say to him that many of them have done so and 
are very eagerly awaiting his talk. 

“I am very happy to present to you, from the 
School of Social Work in Columbia University, Dr. 
Eduard Lindeman.” ‘This stenotype report captures 


the informality of Dr. Lindeman’s talk and gives the 
reader the impression of actually listening to him. 


to do, but you must begin to tell us 
what conditions are going to be like 
after the war; we don’t want to be 
fooled again. We don’t want another 
disillusionment after such a gigantic 
sacrifice.” The American people were 
right about this. This is the sort of 
war in which the future is already 
being made by the manner in which 
we fight the war and by the mood and 
temper that is precipitated by our par- 
ticipation in the war. 

I suppose it might be advisable to 
begin with a few random remarks 
about the mood of the people. It dif- 
fers greatly from the last war. For 
example, we have not hated nearly so 
much this time. In fact, it has been 
almost impossible to get us to hate in 
a personal way. I want to distinguish 
between two types of hatred; hating 
unrighteousness is one thing and hat- 
ing another person is another, and the 
latter form of hatred is a double- 
edged sword that destroys the hater. 
We haven’t been tempted into that 
kind of personal hatred this time. 

We have also been much less hys- 
terical in this war. Except for a few 
weeks on the West Coast after Pearl 
Harbor, there has been almost no war 
hysteria. In the last war at this rela- 
tive stage—although it cannot be ex- 
actly the same, for we have already 
been in this war much longer than we 
were in the last one—we were still 
burning the homes and the farms of 
farmers in Wisconsin because they 
spoke German. We were not teaching 
German in our secondary schools and 
in many of our colleges and universi- 
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ties, and it was a disgrace to listen to 
German music. Certainly in New 
York City we have just as much Ger- 
man music as we have ever had, and 
opera as well. 

In the third place, we’ve been much 
less romantic about the war itself. I 
count this also a great gain because in 
the last war we foolishly talked about 
how wonderful it was going to be af- 
ter we went through this experience 
and how the war was going to purify 
us and make us all better. Now we 
know that is just plain nonsense. War 
is a nasty, mean business and whoever 
gets touched by it gets hurt. If we 
get any good out of this war, it will 
come in spite of the war and not be- 
cause of it, and we know that now as 
we did not know it twenty-five years 
ago. I think when the war is over we 
will not be in the same mood of ex- 
pecting things to happen which we 
know can not happen. War causes 
degeneration among human beings. 
Some people are shocked at the sudden 
rise in juvenile delinquency. I do not 
see why they are surprised; it always 
happens. As a matter of fact, the 
greatest increase in juvenile delin- 
quency and in adult delinquency will 
come after the war is over. You can 
already begin to see signs of it. 

As a matter of fact, war does not 
precipitate new problems. All it does 
is to reveal the depth and the inten- 
sity of the old ones and to render it 
difficult any longer to avoid dealing 
with them. I am sure that is true with 
respect to our race problem. Most of 
us were in a calm and comfortable 
mood about our own domestic race 
problem until the battle of Burma. 
Then suddenly we came to our senses 
and realized the yellow, black, and 


brown people of the world do not 
trust us. They do not think we mean 
democracy at all when we say it. At 
least we do not mean it for them. 
Now we know we can not avoid that 
problem any longer. These colored 
peoples of the earth outnumber us al- 
most three to one and now they are 
learning all the modern methods of 
technological warfare and they are 
never going to leave us at peace again. 

I am already speaking about some- 
thing that is not an asset with respect 
to psychological mood and temper, but 
rather a definite and overwhelming 
and startling consideration with re- 
spect to this war; the war has not uni- 
fied us as a people. We are much less 
unified now than we were before the 
war. The war has revealed these inner 
conflicts and tensions which we always 
suspected but which we never dreamed 
were going to burst upon us with such 
suddenness. This is one of our great- 
est dangers: that all these fine postwar 
plans we are now discussing may come 
to nothing; and, if we come to the 
end of this war and find all these local 
and domestic conflicts bursting forth 
at once, what we are going to do is 
stew in our own acid juices and turn 
our backs on the world again. 

This does not need to happen. I 
like the tone of your subject for this 
afternoon because it seems to indicate 
that you have not succumbed to any 
of the so-called wave theories, that 
you do not believe history is some- 
thing that is destined and fated and 
foreordained, that you do believe his- 
tory is something you yourself effect 
or else you would not be talking about 
the implications of these changes that 
are imminent for your own profes- 
sion of student personnel work. 
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The one thing you can be sure about 
is that there is going to be a great 
boom in education. As nearly as can 
be estimated now, the minimum ap- 
proximation of our teaching job for 
the first five years after the war, is 
approximately double the present 
load. In other words, instead of hav- 
ing one million college students, we 
now have to prepare for two million 
college students; instead of five mil- 
lion in high school, we ought to be 
prepared for ten million in high 
school. I think that estimate is a little 
modest. I believe within ten years 
after this war even those figures are 
going to be greatly exceeded. So, 
from the point of view of sheer mass, 
we already know what one of our tasks 
is to be. 

I have decided to divide my subject 
this afternoon into four parts. I 
thought I would first of all give some 
samples of what people are dissatisfied 
about with respect to our education 
as it existed before the war. What are 
some of the errors and deficits and 
dissatisfactions in American education 
as they had already begun to be dis- 
cussed prior to our entry into the war? 
Second, what has the war done to our 
education or what is it likely to do? 
Third, what are some of the probable 
postwar trends in American educa- 
tion? Fourth, what are some of the 
factors likely to condition these 
trends? Those factors will determine 
whether certain trends come to frui- 
tion or whether they become abortive. 

With respect to the dissatisfactions 
in our pre-war education about which 
people are concerned, the first I pro- 
pose is this: More and more people 
are saying that in American education 
there was so much stress on freedom 


and individual expression and indi- 
vidual growth that we have neglected 
to train our young people for the re- 
sponsibilities of life in democratic so- 
ciety. Our education has been, in other 
words, all sail and no rudder, too 
much freedom and too little responsi- 
bility. This is the subject I have heard 
discussed most frequently during the 
last three or four years in parent- 
teacher meetings. This is also the sub- 
ject that stands at the head of the list 
whenever businessmen get together to 
discuss education. The most promi- 
nent complaint they make is that we 
have an undisciplined corps of young 
people. Sometimes they blame it all 
on progressive education, but if you 
should ask them what they meant by 
progressive education and compelled 
them to be a little more specific about 
the way they use the word, you would 
find they are using it only as a symbol. 
As a matter of plain ordinary fact, 
progressive education has not gone 
very far in this country. It exists al- 
most wholly in a few private schools. 
It has barely begun to affect the public 
schools, and in the large mass of small 
towns, villages, and rural schools al- 
most not at all, so that the complaint 
is in one sense unreal and unjusti- 
fied. But underneath the complaint 
there is, I assume, an honest groping 
after something new in democratic ed- 
ucation and, with that groping, I have 
great sympathy; it ought to be possi- 
ble to teach liberty and duty at the 
same time. We ought to know how to 
teach pupils to understand that for 
every liberty secured there is at least 
one new responsibility incurred. If 
you have the right, for example, of 
free speech in a democracy, then you 
incur at that moment at least two new 
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responsibilities: The first is that you 
should be more careful about what 
you say, if you are free to say anything 
you like, and the second is that you 
must learn how not to be annoyed 
when other people ask the same right. 
If it is all right for you to say what 
you think, then it is all right for every- 
body. And these two responsibilities, 
which go with the first of the great 
items in our Bill of Rights, we ought 
somehow to learn to teach so that our 
children will grow up aware all the 
time that these are not two separate 
entities, that freedom and responsibil- 
ity are one. 

The second complaint is that our 
public education in America has not 
found a way of teaching morals or 
ethics. Because this complaint has in- 
creased in recent years, there is now 
an attempt in a few parts of the coun- 
try to introduce some kind of religious 
instruction in the public school, based 
on the assumption there is no way of 
teaching morals without teaching some 
kind of dogmatic religion. We are 
having that experience in New York 
City and some other cities in New 
York State. I presume that, if the 
teachers do not soon give some evi- 
dence that they know how to teach 
morals, then democratic society will 
stand in great danger of some new in- 
ter-relationship between church and 
state. I am sorry to see this come, be- 
cause the churches wili, in the long 
run, suffer and because it seems to me 
it was a great stroke of wisdom on the 
part of our forefathers to insert in the 
constitution this separation which they 
intended to be final and lasting. This 
lays a very heavy burden, especially 
upon counselors, because most of these 
moral problems sooner or later, when 


they happen within the school, come 
to your attention. How can counsel- 
ing and teaching be so reintegrated 
that we will be conscious all the time 
that what we are teaching is the moral 
consequences of knowledge? 

The third complaint is that our cur- 
ricula, especially in the public schools 
and colleges and universities, do not 
make sense. That is, there is no way 
by which you can look down on the 
bill of fare of an American college or 
high school and see there reflected 
what these courses signify, see a re- 
flection of a self-conscious culture. 
The curriculum is not organic. It does 
not fit together. As a matter of fact, 
the teachers of various types of sub- 
ject matter quarrel among themselves, 
which is an indication that there is 
something wrong with the curriculum. 
I have sat through interminable fac- 
ulty meetings—as I suppose many of 
you have—and have seen this kind of 
almost shameful display of lack of or- 
ganic concept of education when the 
professor of biology has to fight 
against the professor of music for a 
place in the sun, both struggling to get 
their subject matter represented more 
prominently in this mosaic of a cur- 
riculum that does not make really 
any cultural sense. 

The fourth criticism has to do with 
the methods by which we have taught 
the elementary tool subjects. Over 
and over I hear this complaint from 
parents and professional business men; 
they say the products of our American 
schools can not spell, can not read, 
can not write, and can not do simple 
problems in mathematics. What is 
wrong with the way we teach these 
tool subjects? Why is it that Ameri- 
cans are poor readers, for example? 
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I had an amusing experience in this 
connection myself a year ago last win- 
ter. Agroup of colleagues interested in 
adult education challenged me because 
I had expressed dissatisfaction with 
certain discussion groups. I said that I 
think what happens is that persons get 
such enjoyment out of the facility of 
speech that they no longer are careful 
in preparing themselves for speech. 
They think they can go to any discus- 
sion meeting without any preparation 
at all. So discussion comes to be an 
exchange either of relative ignorances 
or an exchange of relative over-lan- 
guage smartness. These adult educa- 
tors said, “If what you say is true, 
what shall we do about it?” And I 
said, “Well, we ought to try to get 
adults to learn how to read as well as 
to talk with one another.” And so 
they brought together a group of 
eighteen leading adult educators in 
New York City and they asked me if 
I would teach them for a season to 
read together. It was a revealing ex- 
perience. I chose as the first book that 
great American classic, deToqueville’s 
Democracy in America. It is a great 
book written by a great French scholar 
and is beautifully translated. I asked 
them to read the first chapter, which 
is an almost lyrical description of the 
middle section of the United States, 
the Mississippi Valley. I asked each 
one to read a few paragraphs aloud 
and then pass it to his neighbor. They 
had great difficulty reading aloud— 
such struggling, such nervousness. 
One cause of the difficulties, of course, 
is that we have stopped reading aloud. 
Before I started, I asked them how 
many had read deToqueville’s De 
mocracy in America. Only one person 
in the group had read it and he turned 





out to. be a refugee. Then I asked 
them to discuss it and within seven 
minutes after they had finished read- 
ing this beautiful chapter, what do you 
suppose they were talking about? 
They were in a knock-down, drag-out 
discussion of whether the Negrogs are 
treated better in the North than they 
are in the South. It had nothing to 
do with what they had been reading. 
They might just as well have read a 
tabloid. But it happened that whether 
the North and South were any differ- 
ent in the treatment of Negroes was 
the popular subject to discuss. So that 
is what they came to discuss, regard- 
less of what they read. It was very 
discouraging to me, and it did teach 
me a lesson about this complaint the 
citizens are making about the products 
of our American colleges and univer- 
sities. If this is true of these leading 
adult educators in this country, how 
much more true it must be of others. 

The next criticism is that we have 
overemphasized the social studies. Do 
they really want us to stop teaching 
our students about the nature and his- 
tory of our modern society? And do 
they want us to turn out young people 
who are very adept at doing things 
with their hands and know all about 
the means of life and nothing about 
the ends? Is that what they mean? 
I do not think so. I think a great deal 
of this talk about overemphasis of the 
social studies is careless. I think it is 
not very well reasoned. After all, 
what good will it do to train scientists 
and technologists if we can not make 
up our minds what ends science and 
technology are to serve? That is what 
the social studies are for. The social 
studies, from my point of view, are 
always the connecting rod between the 
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sciences and the humanities. Without 
the social studies these two branches 
of knowledge seem to be truncated 
and alone and unfulfilled. It is only 
when you think of the liberal arts in 
terms of people and when you think 
of technology in terms of human 
needs that you have become a reliable 
and safe scientist, or a safe kind of 
artist. 

Now, as educators, you are all 
aware of the war. I taught this last 
summer in one of the great mid-west- 
ern universities, and there I was 
surrounded by evidences of war. 
There were thousands of students in 
uniform,—Army, Navy, Air Corps, 
Waves, Wacs, and Spars. I have nev- 
er seen so many uniforms in one small 
space; I suspect that many of you, 
who have had a similar experience, are 
beginning to see what happens to an 
educational institution when it be- 
comes militarized. Some of the things 
that happened are undoubtedly good 
and some of them are ominous. I do 
not know what it is that a uniform 
does to human beings, but, on the basis 
of my summer experience, I should 
say that whatever it does, it does it 
worse to women than it does to men. 
I tried to get the boys to talk about 
something outside of their military 
routine and I tried to get the girls to 
talk about it and neither group would. 
After they have learned their jobs 
and have been in uniform for five 
or six months, they will not talk 
about anything except their routines. 
And it is a very peculiar influence. Af- 
ter the last war we recovered from it 
rapidly and we threw our uniforms 
away as fast as we could, but I’m not 
so sure that is going to happen this 
time. I think the uniform is going to 


have a much longer duration after this 
war and I keep wondering what is 
going to happen to these hundreds of 
thousands of young women who have 
learned this easy process of regimenta- 
tion and have taken to it and liked it. 
I wonder what is going to happen to 
the two million American women who 
have joined trade unions in the last 
years. What is going to be their in- 
fluence and what is going to be the 
consequence of their membership in 
the American labor movement? | 
have already mentioned then the first 
effect of the war on education. It does 
something by way of regimentation 
that to most people is pleasant but to 
an educator is disturbing. Second, be- 
cause there are no questions in this 
kind of education with respect to ends, 
because the Army and Navy know ex- 
actly what they want, it now becomes 
very simple to experiment with means. 
We are going to train young men to 
be good soldiers, to kill and destroy 
and, knowing the end, all we have to 
do is concentrate on methods, and all 
the barriers to new methods break 
away suddenly. Whereas it used to 
take us, for example, as much as seven 
or eight months to teach elementary 
physics, we now teach it in six to eight 
weeks with the use of motion pictures 
and other graphic devices. We have 
cut through all the old piled-up aca- 
demic laziness. Some of this certainly 
is going to be good and is going to put 
us educators on our mettle. I do not 
think it is going to be easy to go back 
to those old lazy days again once you 
have demonstrated we can teach some 
of these tool subjects better or quicker. 

I am not sure that all these shortcut 
methods are good. After all, growth 
in understanding is a process that can 
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not be hurried too much. There is a 
necessary incubation period for ideas 
and for the assimilation and integra- 
tion of ideas which, if it is pushed too 
fast, will create something like the ef- 
fect the radio has created on our abil- 
ity to hear and use what we hear, 
which is that it is slowly destroying 
our ability to hear and make use of 
what we hear. The more you listen to 
the radio the less use you can make of 
it, the less able you are to integrate 
what you hear into any pattern that 
can be brought forth again later on 
and made fruitful in a practical and 
useful life. I fear some of this hurry- 
up training may have a similar result. 
The point we need to remember is 
that the Army and Navy are teaching 
us some things about methods we 
should have learned long ago and 
many of them, in my opinion, are 
going to remain. 

Then there’s the question about the 
liberal arts. I am going to save for my 
third section what the probable trends 
of the future are. You will need to 
connect these two. The Army and 
Navy have no use for philosophy, lit- 
erature, and music. They do not care 
whether soldiers know anything about 
Shakespeare or not. This has no im- 
portance to the war. Necessarily, they 
are substituting sciences and technolo- 
gies and the symbolic subjects neces- 
sary to science and industry and to 
military tactics. 

I now come to my third section,— 
probable postwar trends. The first 
question is this: Is it likely that after 
the war there will be a resurgence, a 
rebirth of interest in the humanities 
or is it likely that there will be a con- 
tinuation of the present emphasis up- 
on science and technology? What do 


you think is going to happen and what 
will condition this event? The argu- 
ments that the technological training 
will continue fall into two parts: One 
part is that school administrators like 
it. It solves a great many problems 
for them. Aside from the personal 
factors, there is a valid argument that 
this kind of education works. It turns 
out the product that is desired. As 
your speaker this noon said, it is al- 
most unbelievable that within two 
short years this isolationist, pacifist na- 
tion of ours could be the strongest 
military power on earth. The meth- 
ods of education we have developed 
in this country were sufficient to do it. 
Once we knew what the goal was, 
what we had to do, it was not much 
of a trick to attain it. Second, the 
students like it. And third, with this 
kind of education that the war has im- 
posed upon us, we suddenly find a 
great many educational dilemmas 
have been resolved and settled and 
we need not debate them any more. 
The arguments against the continu- 
ation of this present wartime educa- 
tion, as I see it, are of the following 
order: There may be a revulsion 
against war again and everything con- 
nected with it. I realize the hazards 
of guessing what’s going to happen in 
the precarious future, but I think there 
is a strong possibility that the men 
who have fought this war are likely 
to be revolted by it. If I can tell by 
the correspondence I have with my 
former students and with other young 
men and two members of my own 
family who are in the war, the one 
thing you can be sure about is that 
this kind of technological war matures 
them very rapidly. They are not 
young after they have gone through 
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this kind of battle. They are not 
young any longer in spirit no matter 
how young they are in years. They 
grow up suddenly and become men. 
In the second place, they seem to me 
to be filled with an almost terrifying 
need for peace. The only thing you 
can be sure about these boys in this 
war is that they do not want this ever 
to happen again to any generation of 
young men. This may be the strong- 
est spiritual force after the war and, if 
it is, then everything associated with 
the war will also be tinged with nega- 
tivism, so that you may find after the 
war millions of these young men, and 
the young women too, filled with a 
hunger for beauty, for something that 
is not harsh. 

I have read two psychiatric mono- 
graphs recently about the war, both 
very interesting. One by a British psy- 
chiatrist who has been treating many 
of the young men who have “cracked 
up” in the war. Shell shock is not a 
good term. We know now most of 
the people who suffered mentally af- 
ter the last war, the majority of those 
who had shell shock, were people who 
were never near any shells. Obvious- 
ly, it is not anything physical caused 
by vibration or shock, and they do not 
use that term. They are hunting for 
new words to describe what happens 
to these boys in this war. This British 
psychiatrist has invented what I think 
is a very excellent term. He calls it a 
separation neurosis. That is, if you 
stay in one of these battles for as long 
as four or five days, surrounded en- 
tirely by machines and by things with- 
out any human communication, there 
comes over you a sort of fear that you 
never again are going to be human. 
That’s what causes the most common 


sudden breakdown. A fear of isolation 
from humanity, from what is human. 
Fortunately, this new type of neurosis 
in this war is much easier to cure than 
was the so-called shell shock of the 
last war. Asa matter of fact, there are 
some remarkable cures effected in as 
short a period as two weeks. Many of 
those who are cured and once get over 
this isolation fear are willing to go 
back to fight again. Not all, but most 
of them. A British film, “Psychiatry 
in Action,” shows some of the men 
returning to active combat duties; 
others returning to their unit in an- 
other capacity; and some to civilian 
positions. 

Another feature that will condition 
the trends after the war will be our 
relative prosperity. So far as I can 
see now the working people of Amer- 
ica are afraid of three things: first, 
they are afraid when the war is over 
they are not going to have jobs, that 
there is going to come depression and 
then relief again; second, they are 
afraid for their sons and brothers in 
the war; and third, they are afraid we 
are not going to get peace, that this 
war is a prelude to another war. With 
this kind of fear in their hearts, and 
if the first one, the fear of a depres- 
sion, should become a realization soon 
after the war, this will have a great ef- 
fect upon education. Already, I sup- 
pose, among parents it has had this 
effect, that, when you talk to them 
now about whether their children 
ought to have a balanced education in- 
cluding liberal arts and social studies 
and sciences, they immediately answer 
the question with, “But what would be 
most likely to get him a job?” They 
are thinking about their children’s 
chances for a job. This pressure from 
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the parents will have to be taken into 
consideration. There is going to be 
unemployment. No doubt about it. 
The three best studies that I have seen 
so far have been about chances of un- 
employment in America after the war. 
They all come out at the same point; 
they all agree that we are going to 
have somewhere between ten and fif- 
teen million unemployed within the 
first decade after the war. I think 
that is too high myself, but that 
there will be a large unemployment 
seems to me to go without saying and, 
therefore, you will have to be pre- 
pared to weave your course of the fu- 
ture and to exert your influence in re- 
lation to this economic fact. 

Another conditioning factor will be 
the needs of these students who have 
had their education interrupted. I 
talked with one of those yesterday, a 
young boy who, halfway through his 
education, went off to war. He is now 
home on furlough. When I asked him 
what he intended to do when the war 
is over, he was undecided and I de- 
tected in him something of the same 
reaction that was common among the 
soldiers in the last war; many who 
thought they wanted to finish their 
education, did not continue even after 
they had started. I think there is go- 
ing to be a much larger number this 
time who will make the attempt, but 
whether they succeed or not will de- 
pend upon whether we have read just- 
ed our curriculum to suit their needs, 
and I do not know what it is they are 
going to need most. I suppose we 
ought to be studying this question. I 
assume that there will be a demand, 
as I have already intimated, for a bal- 
anced education after the war, that 
there will be some reaction against the 





former technological education. There 
will always be some reaction against 
the complete revival, against the old 
liberal arts curriculum and, out of this, 
I believe will come a demand for an 
all-around curriculum that will suit 
the needs of everybody, regardless of 
what his future occupation is going to 
be. 

I expect after the war there will be 
a great increase in the demand for 
guidance. In addition to the normal 
problems, there will be three new 
groups you will have to deal with: 
Those who come back after their edu- 
cation has been interrupted, those who 
have gone through accelerated pro- 
grams and then come back to school, 
and those who have all along been 
neglected and whose difficulties will 
become clearer after the war. 

My fourth suggestion about post- 
war trends is that there will be, I be- 
lieve, a demand that our liberal arts 
courses be democratized. In a big state 
university there is a huge department 
of music, very expensive, one of the 
most expensive departments in the 
whole university, paid for out of the 
people’s labor. What is it for? All 
you need to do is visit some of the 
classes to see what it is for. They 
teach these girls and boys as though 
every one of them was going to be a 
professional musician. As a matter of 
fact, less than 5 per cent of them ever 
become professional musicians. How 
are we going to justify the liberal arts 
on that basis? There was more peo- 
ple’s music in America fifty years ago 
than there is now. Young people, 
studying the liberal arts in our col- 
leges, studying music, philosophy, do 
not go back with music and art and 
literature to use as a people’s generat- 
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ing force. The one idea most promi- 
nent in their mind is that, by some 
circumstance, they are going to be able 
to stand on a platform some day and 
make music for an audience. Is that 
democratic education? Professional 
artists will take care of themselves. 
There are plenty of opportunities for 
them to learn. But how should we 
teach music and literature and philos- 
ophy in a democracy? This is one of 
the most difficult questions we are 
going to have to answer to justify this 
expenditure for subject matter the 
citizens do not readily recognize as a 
means of enriching their lives. It 
does not have a community conse- 
quence. It is mostly a personal crea- 
tion and something that does not carry 
any social responsibility with it. 

The last of the postwar trends is the 
one that the British Butler plan has 
revealed: We have been criticized in 
the past for the way we select our can- 
didates for higher education. I believe 
after the war there is going to be a 
demand that we select them different- 
ly, and, if we follow the British pat- 
tern, it will be somewhat like this: 
That all young people in high school 
will receive certain tests to determine 
whether or not they are most likely to 
benefit from higher education. They 
will then go to universities and col- 
leges, whether the parents can pay for 
it or not, for the state will subsidize 
their education if they need it. We 
will no longer select on the basis of 
wealth. 

This war of ours is in one sense a 
revolution and the direction which the 
revolution will take nobody can fore- 
cast. It all depends upon three princi- 
pal factors: First, the strength of the 
Marxist movement in the world after 


the war; second, the Fascist adhesions 
that the war will leave, and I assume 
the Fascist adhesions are going to be 
more prominent among the victorious 
nations than the defeated ones; third, 
the vitality of democracy. How strong 
will democracy be? Will it be so 
strong as to be able to relieve people 
of their fears? Will our democracy be 
strong enough to say to the people, 
“Don’t be afraid, don’t be frightened 
by the future. We aren’t going to let 
you starve. We are going to make, 
somehow, jobs for people. We are 
going to have a system of social in- 
surance in this country so that nobody 
need worry about growing old. We 
are going to provide for sickness so 
you needn’t constantly be harassed 
that you haven’t saved up for a pos- 
sible long illness.” When these basic 
fears will have been removed, then 
people can face the future with more 
courage. 

When the British plan for social 
security was published, the American 
people seemed to be excited about it. 
We even dragged Mr. Beveridge 
across the ocean to tell us about his 
Plan. The American Plan was pub- 
lished about three months later; then 
there was not any excitement. I do 
not know what has happened. Has 
public opinion gone wrong again? 
Can we be enthusiastic about social 
security for Englishmen but not for 
Americans? I do not know, but there 
is something very peculiar going on. 
When you start estimating how strong 
democracy will be after the war you 
will need to remember that there will 
not be any stable country unless it 
guarantees these basic securities to all 
the people. 

Finally, I must remind you once 
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more of the importance of considering 
the returning fighters. A great deal 
of what happens to our country in ed- 
ucation as well as in economics and 
social security will depend upon the 
public opinion these young men gen- 
erate, for after this war there will be 
enough of them to control public pol- 
icy. There will be ten or twelve mil- 
lion ex-soldiers. If, as the politicians 
reckon, you can count three votes for 
each soldier, we will have from thirty 


’ to thirty-six million votes that can be 


counted upon to go in the direction in 
which these returning fighters want to 
move. If they should come home and 
find us unprepared for some of these 
problems, in their grim demand for 
peace, they are going to follow the one 
who makes the most promises, even if 
he’s a demagogue. So, I pray you, 
devote yourselves now, as much ener- 
gy as there is left after taking care of 
your normal responsibilities, to work- 
ing out plans and experiments and 
ideas so that when the boys come home 
you can start right away talking with 
them. “Yes, this is what we’ve been 
talking about. Would this be a good 
thing to do or wouldn’t it? Does this 
meet your needs or doesn’t it?” 

I told you I have been reading a 
great many letters and much prose and 


poetry written by our soldiers, and one 
of these young men has influenced me 
very deeply. I came across a poem of 
his written after the battle of Burma. 
Another of his poems was about war 
aims or what he is fighting for. Every 
time I read it I am filled with a sense 
of humility. When I contemplate how 
confused the intellectuals can become 
about the issues and how straight and 
simple and strong this young fighter 
can be, I have almost a sense of shame. 
These are his words: 


“T fight neither for destiny nor fame, 

Nor money nor the evasions of youth. 

Mine is not the battle of man against 
brother 

Nor wresting from the wicked the 
shield of truth. 


These are the trappings of men far 
wiser ; 

My reason is direct and simple as the 
rain. 

In my hand I hold what was once a 
plowshare, 

Some Spring perhaps I can set it to 
earth again.” 


Yes, I am sure of it. That is what 
these boys are going to want! Peace. 
And I do hope you will be prepared 
for them. 


WHO IS DELINQUENT? 


This is the title of an AAUW publication that will be useful to many groups, since it 
outlines a constructive, well-balanced community approach to the problem of juvenile de- 


linquency. 


“Long concerned with the behavior problems of children, AAUW groups have protested 
the term ‘juvenile delinquency.’ Looking to the causes, we have urged the use of a more apt 


phrase,—‘parental delinquency,’ ‘adult delinquency,’ or ‘community delinquency’. 


>» 


This leaflet is being offered at cost—5 cents per copy; $4.00 per hundred from American 
Association of University Women, 1634 i Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








To Nina 


HELENE SEARCY PULS 


Ten thousand Russians died the summer night 
Russians themselves blew up the Dnieper dam. 
No hell was ever dreamed could match that sight, 
A witness said. 


Young engineer, I am 
Remembering you who watched the gleaming piers 
Rise like a Parthenon from Dnieper’s bed. 
You schemed and toiled year-long. You joined the cheers 
Of fellow workers who gave warmth and bread, 


Some of them life itself to build the wide 
Beautiful dam, make generators run, 

Lift from the steppe a city there beside 
The growing lake. 


Nina, bronze from the sun, 
You will go back to Dnieprostroy with men 
And women bronze and brave and gay as you. 
The thousand, thousand lights will shine again 
During night shift until all shifts are through. 


You will rebuild with every cell you own 

Of blood and brain. Out of the Russian earth 
The hot red bubble of your heart was blown, 
Careless of death, careful to be of worth. 


Your hands will map new cities. In your eyes 
Will shine new lakes. In scattered broken lands 
Men will create with you. Oh, courage flies 
Outward like light from your undaunted hands! 
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Student Employment as a Personnel Function 


FOUNTA D. GREENE 


The student employment office is 
usually thought of as a place where 
work opportunities are provided so 
that needy students may remain in 
college. If the office is to give the 
most effective service, however, it 
should have broader functions: it 
should not only help students make 
money, but also assist in their occupa- 
tional and personal development. If 
this concept is accepted, additional 
functions of the student employment 
office might be stated as follows: 

1. To place students in jobs that 
will contribute to their professional 
and personal growth; 

2. To provide work experiences 
that will aid them in making a voca- 
tional choice; 

3. Through counseling, to help stu- 
dents become aware of the potential 
values of employment. Emphasis 
should be placed on_ professional, 
emotional, and social growth, de- 
velopment of good work habits, solv- 
ing of financial problems, and the use 
of jobs as trial work experiences. 

When the work of the student em- 
ployment office is patterned along 
these lines, its service, instead of being 
an appendage to the regular work of 
the institution, becomes an integral 
part of the total educational program. 
Such a development is in line with 
current trends in educational theory 
and practice. The value of work ex- 
perience in the development of young 
people is generally recognized, not 
only by employment offices but by ed- 
ucators in general. Increasingly, col- 
leges and universities are providing 


field experiences and attempting to 
bring campus work into close relation 
with them. The student employment 
office is in a strategic position to parti- 
cipate in the broadening of educational 
experiences through work experience. 

Moreover, the office is favorably 
situated to give personnel services 
along the broad lines indicated. Ordi- 
narily, the student takes the initiative 
in seeking its services because of a defi- 
nite need. Rapport is ready-made. 
Hence, the situation is excellent for 
entering into a discussion of the stu- 
dent’s broader problems and needs. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
many student employment offices have 
not taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. Among the reasons for this 
failure are the tremendous volume of 
business the offices have been required 
the carry, the lack of a real personnel 
point of view on the part of their 
staffs, the want of close affiliation with 
other offices and agencies on the cam- 
pus, and the failure of college officials 
to recognize the potential values of 
the employment office. Even persons 
who recognize the value of field ex- 
perience as a supplement to academic 
work often fail to utilize the employ- 
ment office as an agency to assist in 
providing it. 

The broader concept of the func- 
tions of the employment office as out- 
lined above has many implications. In 
the first place, the faculty, administra- 
tion, and staff of the institution must 
be brought to recognize the possibili- 
ties. This calls for an educational cam- 
paign by the employment office and 
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the continued maintenance of close re- 
lations with numerous key people on 
the staff. The employment office and 
other agencies, such as the office of 
deans and junior deans, should be mu- 
tually helpful. They should regular- 
ly exchange student information, both 
planned periodical reports and infor- 
mal reports. Through conferences, 
policies should be established that pro- 
tect students and improve both aca- 
demic work and work for employers. 
For example, when a heavy work 
schedule is required by a needy stu- 
dent, the number of hours of academ- 
ic work should be decreased. In some 
cases, it may be desirable to give col- 
lege credit for field experience. The 
academic adviser and the representa- 
tive of the employment office should 
cooperate in handling such matters. 
But it is not enough that the staff 
of the institution be made aware of 
the possibilities and develop habits of 
working with the employment office. 
The office itself must be organized and 
operated on the basis of the broader 
educational concept. The members of 
its staff should have a genuine person- 
nel point of view; they should think 
of themselves not as clerks but as pro- 
fessional workers whose function is to 
assist the student’s development in 
every possible way. They must be ad- 
equately trained in personnel proce- 
dures and have an understanding of 
the individual student’s physical 
and psychological needs and an in- 
sight into the basic drives and motives 
that influence behavior and attitudes. 
The office needs to have a broad pic- 
ture of the student—his background, 
potentialities, accomplishments, inter- 
ests, and desires. This knowledge can 
be secured through a variety of means, 
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such as personal interviews, a study 
of college records, securing opinions 
of academic advisers and other staff 
members, a survey of past experiences 
and home background, and the analy- 
sis of a carefully prepared work appli- 
cation blank. If this information is to 
be kept up to date, a careful record 
system and close coordination with 
other campus agencies are needed. 
The employment counselor must 
have complete and up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning available work op- 
portunities, especially those available 
on a part-time basis. Much of this 
information can be secured through a 
study of employer calls that come to 
the office. Other information can be 
gained by seeking employers in the 
types of occupations that students fre- 
quently request. The employment of- 
fice should not wait for desirable work 
opportunities to come to the office but 
should inform employers about the 
possibilities of employing students in 
various positions. This procedure is 
particularly important at a time when 
many students desire to contribute di- 
rectly to the war effort. Special at- 
tention should be given to those jobs 
that have unusual promise for pro- 
moting professional or personal 
growth and that have part-time work 
possibilities. In the present manpower 
shortage, part-time workers are ac- 
cepted much more readily in industry 
than they have been in the past. 
Proper relations with employers 
are highly important; these must be 
satisfactory both to employers and to 
the employment office. If the em- 
ployer’s needs are not met satisfacto- 
rily, his business may be lost. On the 
other hand, if the employer is not fair 
in his employment practices with re- 
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spect to both wages and working con- 
ditions, the employment office should 
feel no obligation to assist him. With 
the present critical shortage of work- 
ers, less difficulty is encountered in 
this particular than has been usual in 
the past. Not infrequently, however, 
unsatisfactory relations exist between 
workers and employers, often because 
of mutual misunderstanding. The 
employment office often can serve as a 
mediator in developing an attitude of 
appreciation and cooperation on the 
part of both. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
kind to suggest a specific program by 
which the student employment poli- 
cies outlined above can be implement- 
ed. Each program must be adapted to 
the conditions that obtain in a particu- 
lar institution. The size of the insti- 
tution, its location, the character of its 
student body, and the availability of 


jobs all differ from college to college. 
The following are suggested as steps 
through which the kind of program 
outlined here could gradually be de- 
veloped by an employment office: 


* 
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1. Encourage and solicit the inter- 
est of the administration in a growing 
program. 

2. Study the needs of the student 
body and try to fit the program to 
those needs. 

3. Set up definite policies on which 
the employment services will be based. 

4. Survey the present campus em- 
ployment situation, retaining or elimi- 
nating procedures and practices in ac- 
cordance with the specific policies es- 
tablished. 

5. Secure the services of counselors 
who are aware of and in sympathy 
with the total needs of each person. 

6. Develop a close relationship be- 
tween the student employment office 
and students, faculty, and employers. 

7. Continuously evaluate the serv- 
ices offered in terms of the needs of 
the student body. 

Through such a series of steps the 
program of the student employment 
office could gradually be shaped so as 
to render the largest possible service 
to the students, employers, college, 
and nation. 


POSTWAR JOBS IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Returning soldiers, ex-war workers, students, teachers, parents, counselors, and others 
who want to know about professional opportunities in helping injured persons to reestablish 
themselves economically, will want to read the composite summary of available literature on 
“Vocational Rehabilitation as a Career” just completed by Sarah Allen Beard and published 
by Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, New York 3, New York. Single copies 
are 25 cents cash with order. This is the fourth in a new series of Occupational Abstracts, 
covering occupations in which postwar employment prospects are good. “Best Books of 1943 
on Occupational Information and Guidance” is another publication by Robert Hoppock and 
others, also obtainable from Occupational Index, Inc., at the price quoted above. 








College and University Exchange 


LUCY J. FRANKLIN 


The time has come again for a re- 
port of the “Future of the A.B. De- 
gree.” In this column we attempt to 
exchange ideas we have collected 
through our study and to express them 
without prejudice or bias. We are 
very happy, therefore, to have com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions. 
There is no better way to spend this 
“Gnterim in education,” as one writer 
phrases it, than to be thinking aloud, 
discussing, and arguing about the fu- 
ture of the A.B. degree. 

The “Artes Liberales” have sur- 
vived every war in history since their 
beginning in ancient Greece. The Lib- 
eral Arts College has had its ups and 
downs, its purges, and its chastenings, 
but after every war it has experienced 
a great “Up,” and most of our con- 
tributors think that after this world 
war it will experience its greatest 
“Up” in history. 

Our committee has unanimously 
joined the group that insists that 
changes must be made in the whole 
gamut of education from kindergarten 
to college. The appointment of com- 
mittees like President Conant’s is 
recognized by an increasing number 
of educators as epoch making. The 
hundred and more colleges that are 
contributing to our study have asked 
us to send them a list of questions 
which their curriculum committees 
could and should be discussing at this 
time and we are now compiling this 
list. This request shows that the Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges are alert to the sit- 
uation and, while special studies are 
being made, they want to get ready to 


make their adjustments along with the 
primary and secondary schools. 

The Liberal Arts College realizes 
that it must be tempered to the new 
social trends and the new world out- 
look but at the same time it should 
never lose sight of its great fundamen- 
tal purpose which is “to preserve the 
best that has been thought and said in 
the world, in order to get light upon 
and guidance for the future.” Con- 
fucius realized this 500 years B.C. 
when he said an educated man must 
“know the best, love the best and im- 
part the best,” and this is as true today 
as it was then. Moral stamina and 
mental capacity must be the double 
requirement for a liberal education. 
If we can adhere to this fundamental 
purpose and at the same time adjust 
the “Artes Liberales” to the great so- 
cial trends of the new world, we will 
indeed be true to the past and ready 
for the future. 

The Liberal Arts are “in and of” 
the stuff of American democratic so- 
ciety and can not seriously be consid- 
ered apart from the American way of 
life. Therefore, the first necessary 
change is one of “atmosphere.” The 
Liberal Arts College lives in too rare- 
fied an atmosphere for a democracy. 
Too many people regard the occupants 
of “the ivied towers” as an aristocracy. 
Now, if we adhere to the real mean- 
ing of aristocracy (strength in the best 
there is), then the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege should have no objection to the 
title, but today the word arsstocracy 
has come to mean a “few people se- 
lected by the accident of wealth and 
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birth.” In a true democracy there can 
be no special recognition of such in- 
herited and unearned attributes. 
There always should be, however, an 
“aristocracy of achievement,” no mat- 
ter what field of labor we may enter. 
Our first task, then, is to make the 
true meaning of aristocracy converge 
with the ideals of democracy. 

The second change that should be 
effected in our educational system is 
the “re-marriage” of the Liberal Arts 
College and the high school. In the 
past the great strength of the Ameri- 
can educational system was its unity, 
in contrast to the sharply divided Eu- 
ropean systems. There was a time 
when the high school course exactly 
fitted into the college curriculum and 
together they presented a unity that 
meant strength and breadth of vision. 
But in the early years of this century 
the psychology of Pragmatism slowly 
crept into high school education and 
from that moment the marriage ties 
began to be strained. 

America is and always has been 
committed to the policy of furnishing 
the opportunity of secondary educa- 
tion to the mass of its youth. Since 
there has recently been but one out of 
seven high school students who has 
been able to go on to college, and since 
the seven have had to earn a living as 
soon as possible, Pragmatism in the 
form of preparatory vocational courses 
in high schools seemed to furnish the 
answer. Today the Army and Navy 
are telling us that many of these stu- 
dents who have taken the vocational 
course in shop work for four years are 
totally inadequate for war work and 
cannot be hired because they have nev- 
er been mechanicaly minded and have 
no aptitude for it. On the other hand, 


many who have had the financial 
means to go on to college have had 
neither scholastic aptitude nor the 
“burning desire to learn.” These sit- 
uations are disheartening. This edu- 
cational waste can not go on if we are 
to live up to the ideals of a true de- 
mocracy. Somehow a “core curricu- 
lum” must be worked out that will be 
a necessity for every free boy and girl 
in a democracy and this curriculum 
must carry over from the high school 
into the first year of college. 

When Pragmatism knocked at the 
doors of colleges, they looked askance 
at vocational courses, for they realized 
that such training was primarily for 
skill while their fundamental purpose 
was to “know the best of the past in 
order to know the best for the future.” 
Many of them, therefore, tightened 
up their requirements, retreated into 
their ivy towers and adhered to their 
liberal arts standards. Others, how- 
ever, and especially those of financial 
insecurity, first endured vocationalism, 
then pitied, and finally embraced it. 
In such colleges, in order to offer vo- 
cational studies, some liberal arts 
courses had to be sacrificed. These are 
the colleges that constitute our educa- 
tional problem today and our contrib- 
utors are saying, “It is not fair to the 
liberal arts to let vocational courses 
push out of the curriculum the liberal 
courses and still give the A.B. degree. 
Is there not a more suitable degree for 
a semi-liberal course, a degree that 
will more exactly define the work ac- 
complished? Some of our contributors 
think this “straightening out of de- 
grees” should be the job of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Please let us know what you 
think about some of these things, for 
this is an “Exchange” column. 








Secondary School Exchange 


RUTH E. MASON 


If we had an opportunity to study 
the various group activities, both class- 
room and extra-curricular, of the 
schools over the country, we doubtless 
should find an increasing emphasis on 
international problems. The fact that 
our soldiers are in every part of the 
globe has made geography a living 
subject. We look around us in the 
classroom and see that we do not have 
to go to China, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, or Russia in order to develop glo- 
bal awareness. The so-called minority 
groups are to be found in our schools 
all over this country. There is a grow- 
ing feeling among educators that our 
only sound approach to the solution 
of the vast post-war problem is a bet- 
ter understanding of the immediate 
problem at home. The dean must 
help adjust individual problems aris- 
ing from the fact that a student is of 
the first or second generation in this 
country, and as administrator she must 
also help shape the policy of the 
school so that these students may be- 
come good American citizens. 

The California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, October 1943, is de- 
voted largely to attempts of educators 
on the Pacific Coast to understand the 
problem of the minority groups. The 
following excerpts are taken from this 
magazine: Ethel Percy Andrus,’ prin- 
cipal of Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Los Angeles, writes of last 
summer’s workshop sponsored by the 
Los Angeles City and County superin- 
tendents of schools for the study of 

*Andrus, Ethel Percy. “Workshop Studies Education 


of Mexican-Americans.” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 18:328-330, October, 1943. 
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the problem of educating the Mexi- 
can children in the schools of Southern 
California. General meetings at which 
well-informed speakers were guests, 
group discussions, and Mexican Youth 
Forums challenged prejudices and 
preconceived ideas. That this work- 
shop was significant is evidenced by 
the fact that many changes in courses 
of study and procedures have been 
made in Los Angeles County schools 
during the last six months. An in- 
structional guide, First Step of a Six- 
Year Program of Language Learning 
in the Secondary Schools, has been 
prepared by a committee of Spanish 
teachers.’ Central Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, has organized a class on 
a one-semester basis to encourage an 
appreciation of Mexican songs and 
dances. “The class is a cross section 
of the entire student body and is not 
limited by consideration of nationality, 
grades, or intelligence quotient.” 


M. E. Herriott, principal of Cen- 
tral Junior High School, summarized 
for school people attitudes and under- 
standings with respect to Mexican- 
Americans. As we read his article, we 
have the feeling that many of his 
statements are equally true for other 
nationalities. “Mexican-Americans are 
people. Their ambitions, fears, and 
other emotions are basically character- 
istic of all mankind. . . . In the main, 
the characteristics which are commonly 
associated with Mexican-Americans as 
a social group are of environmental 


*Ginsburg, Ruth F. “A New Program in Spanish 
for Los Angeles.” Ibid, pages 347-348. 

*Tucker, Dolores. “Mexican Folk Dancing Class in 
a Junior High School.” Ibid, page 358. 
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rather than biological origin. .. . The 
attitudes of others toward Mexican- 
Americans, regardless of their social 
or economic status, have their founda- 
tion largely in the fact that the great 
mass of Mexican-Americans constitute 
or spring from an exploited labor 
group. Transitions in social status are 
slow. .. . Mere tolerance on the part 
of either the dominant or Anglo group 
or on the part of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican group to the other is not sufficient. 
There must be complete respect for 
human values and for the other per- 
son as a man, not primarily as a mem- 
ber of some identifiable group.” 

Wallace M. Taylor, principal of 
Francisco Junior High School, San 
Francisco, has a student body largely 
Chinese. One approach to the solu- 
tion of their problem has been that 
English is regarded as their foreign 
language since Chinese is spoken al- 
most entirely in the home. The use of 
English is promoted by many devices: 
Posters that call attention by means 
of cartoons, slogans, etc., to the cor- 
rect use of English; speech contests 
beginning in the English classes and 
culminating in an assembly; opportu- 
nities to hear English used by the best 
speakers who can be secured for as- 
sembly programs.” 


Hubert C. Armstrong, Director of 
Research, Oakland Public Schools, 
contributes much for us to ponder in 
the article, Educational Opportunity 
and the Negro. He says: “There are 
two ways to state the ‘Negro problem.’ 
One involves stating ways in which 
Caucasians believe the Negroes are a 
problem to them. The other means 





*Herriott, M. E. “Administrative Responsibility for 
Minorities.” Ibid, page 363. 

“Taylor, Wallace M. “Problems of a Chinese 
School.” Ibid, pages 351-356. 


stating in detail ways in which the Ne- 
groes have problems in dealing with 
us... . More correctly, there is no one 
‘Negro problem,’ but instead many 
facets of the United States-Caucasian 
and the United States-Negro relation- 
ship. These vary from place to place 
within our country and within the 
city.” Perhaps we could more nearly 
sense the real nature of this problem 
if we can imagine ourselves in a posi- 
tion in which we comprise “10 per cent 
of the population; the other 90 per 
cent are Negroes.”* Will not such an 
understanding help us approach the 
solution of this problem with all of 
its facets of inequalities in economic 
status, trade opportunities, standards 
of living, educational advantages? Can 
we not also take a lesson from Brazil, 
in which country it is said that com- 
plete lack of discrimination against the 
Negro exists? 

Classroom examples of the ways in 
which better understanding of national 
and racial differences has been 
achieved could be gathered at length 
if the time for this issue to go to press 
were not so short, but perhaps the con- 
cluding account may serve to prompt 
deans in other parts of the country to 
send in notes from their schools. 

Celeste Boles of Oakland High 
School, Oakland, California, teaches a 
class of senior girls in the core subject. 
The unit on Money Management and 
Budgeting calls for a discussion of 
Conservation on the Home Front, em- 
phasis being placed on the part women 
and girls play in the home and respon- 
sibilities which are peculiarly theirs. 
Many ideas were exchanged—descrip- 
tions of home conservation in China, 
family customs, family wisdom. 


*Armstrong, Hubert C. “Educational Opportunity 
and the Negro.” Ibid, pages 331-332. 





Book Routes 


‘CATHERINE E. REED 


Highway signs of the day all point 
toward the state of democracy. Even 
among the nations opposed in their 
ideologies, there is the obligation of 
attention to democracy’s powers and 
prerogatives, to its humanitarianism, 
and to its reservoir of strength in in- 
dividual effort. We, in its defense, 
are directly concerned in understand- 
ing its requirements and its ways. 

These highway signs do not indicate 
remote mileage; rather they indicate 
the proximity of democracy in our per- 
sonal relationships, in our corporate 
communities, in our national or inter- 
national obligations fully as much as 
its embodiment in a capital govern- 
ment. In each group there is the pos- 
sibility of a democratic state. We, who 
through guidance seek to do as much 
for the citizen of such a state as the 
propagandists do for the other politics, 
must know the forces within the group 
and the effects we may produce upon 
these. From the following students of 
group activities we are given highway 
signs for the present day. 

In “Practicing the Ways of Democ- 
racy through the Girls’ League” the 
late Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ethel 
Rosenberry’ establish this student or- 
ganization as an instrument of influ- 
ence. From their own experience in 
secondary schools and a composite of 
other instances, they have selected this 
League as a center for guidance to- 
ward social competence. This compe- 
tence is to include not only skills in 

"Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Rosenberry, Ethel, Prac- 
ticing the Ways of Democracy Through the Girls’ 


League. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 102 p. $1.65. 
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dealing with associates but also powers 
of management of group enterprise. 
The guidance value of this student ac- 
tivity is derived from its first-hand 
experience with the practices and aims 
in a state named a democracy. The 
monograph is impregnated with the 
insight into human affairs which Miss 
Sturtevant shared with all her stu- 
dents. By continuing it to its publica- 
tion and by contributing to it her own 
keen analysis, Dean Rosenberry makes 
this monograph significant to every 
human engineer. To dust off the au- 
tocratic administration of the school 
and to transform dictatorial devices 
into participation by each student is 
certainly an actuation of democracy. 
How it is organized, how it is led, 
what projects it serves, how it becomes 
more efficient, what morale it builds, 
what values it develops are topics from 
chapters that will guide the sponsor to- 
ward better leadership. The wisdom of 
its pages is summed up in a sentence: 
“The official adviser must know how 
to avoid both the Scylla of domination 
and the Charybdis of laissez faire.” 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher” discusses 
“Our Young Folks” and reports on 
the facts she has discovered from first- 
hand observation and from research of 
the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education. 
With her inimitable directness and her 
magnetism of ideas she gets the reader 
to “lean over the gallery rail in a great 
railway station and consider the desti- 
nations of the hurrying crowd below.” 


*Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Our Young Folks. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 329 p. $2.75. 
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In reviewing her pages one has a ten- 
dency not only to gobble ideas but also 
to swallow phrases, for both are very 
palatable. From reports, graphs, and 
tice this is‘a superb digest by an 
American mother, grandmother and 
literateur. The chapter on “Puzzling 
Forces at Work” will bring to you 
very clearly youth adrift without a 
responsible pursuit to give him the 
stability by which to grow into adult- 
hood. Then the post-war needs are 
inventoried; the impending changes 
in school program, the requisite of job 
experience, the gauges that can really 
measure personality or aptitudes, the 
away-from-home residence. As a cli- 
max, there is placed before the educa- 
tor’s attention the goal beyond the job 
—that is, the pursuit of activities with 
which to make the free hours free. 
This is the epitome of democracy. 


Actual experience in leadership is 
studied by Berenice Baxter and Rosa- 
lind Cassidy* in their “Group Experi- 
ence, the Democratic Way.” They 
have undertaken to show the skills of 
cooperation that are to be used in the 
group unit, and the transition from 
independence to interdependence. The 
growth of the group through “unity 
of purpose, commonly held values and 
member-accepted control” is a well- 
known phenomenon to guidance work- 
ers. The principles are delineated 
with accuracy and documented with ac- 
tual instances taken from a city block 
organization and summer camp activi- 
ties. The individual, the acme of 
group enterprise, is carefully consid- 
ered in the third chapter which illus- 
trates the discovery of needs and the 


"Baxter, Berenice and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Ex- 
periences. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
218 p. $2.50. 


development in behavior for each 
member of the social unit. The home 
as the most basic of groups, the school 
as a dynamic center of democracy, the 
community as a “coordinated social 
unit,” world society as interrelated hu- 
manity—these are the contents of this 
able volume. It explores and expounds 
the rapidly growing awareness of dy- 
namics in interpersonal relations. 


Helen Hall Jennings* has produced 
a good companion volume for a series 
of the Sociometric Institute. She has 
called it “Leadership and Isolation, a 
Study of Personality in Inter-Personal 
Relations.” She gives both qualitative 
and quantitative information regard- 
ing the process of social choice. Her 
grasp of the philosophical and the 
technical is evidenced in her: sentence 
—The individual’s behavior as it af- 
fects and is affected by the behavior 
of others sets the limit of his social 
space.” Her research was carried on 
with 400 individuals in the New York 
State Training School for Girls. The 
instances of approval and rejection 
were studied at recurring intervals to 
ascertain the stability of the pattern of 
choice. The actual character of the 
process of selection is analyzed on the 
basis of the data sociometrically se- 
cured. Thus a pattern of social par- 
ticipation is recognized from which 
leadership or isolation evolves. The 
status accorded the individual by the 
group is determined by the orienta- 
tion of that person to the total group 
situation. This is a research volume, 
illumined with case studies, practical 
and readable for the personnel agent 
interested in “group ways.” 


“Jennings, Helen Hall, Leadership and Isolation. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. 240 p. 
$3.00. 





National Association of Deans of Women 


ExEcuTIVE Boarp 
Friday, November 19, 1943 


Eusie May Smiruies, President, 
Presiding 


First Session 


The first meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at 9:00 a.m., Friday, 
November 19, at Hotel Biltmore. 

The reading of the minutes was 
omitted, and they were accepted as 
published in the March issue of the 
JourRNAL. 

The following officers, representa- 
tives, and guests were present: 

President, Elsie May Smithies 

Vice-President, Mary Jean Simp- 
son, substituting for Grace H. Wilson 

Secretary, Ruth Hier 

Treasurer, Hilda Threlkeld 

Executive Secretary, Mrs. Helen 
H. Griswold 

Chairman, University Section, Mrs. 
Kate H. Mueller 

Chairman, Secondary Section, Edna 
Studebaker, substituting for Helen 
Pritchard 

Former president, Alice C. Lloyd 

Headquarters consultant, Adele 
Stamp 

Editor of the Journart, Ruth 
Strang 

Associate Editors, Marguerite 
Woodworth, Marguerite Roberts, 
Chairman, Nominations Committee, 
Sarah G. Blanding 

Chairman, Publicity, Marjorie C. 
Smith 

Chairman of Revision of By-Laws 
Committee, Helen Pool Rush 


Chairman of Student Government 
Committee, Mrs. Marjory Golder 

Representative on C.G.P.A., Adah 
Peirce 


State Presidents: 
Miss Nickles, South Carolina 
Mrs. Rodden, Indiana 
Miss Peck, Kentucky 
Miss Critz, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. McElligott, Wisconsin 
Miss Sylvester, Massachusetts 


Reports of Section Chairmen 

With the exception of the College 
Section from which there was no re- 
port, the board heard briefly from 
section chairmen. All reported the 
difficulties of carrying on by cor- 
respondence, without a convention and 
with increased war work. Reports in- 
dicated that one major problem of 
deans of women at the present time 
is housing. Especially noteworthy 
was Miss Dimmick’s report of heroic 
measures in meeting the housing crisis. 
Report of Editor of the Journat. 

Miss Ruth Strang, editor of the 
Journat, brought up the following 
points for discussioa: 

1. The appointment of Ruth 
Mason, vice-principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland, California, to take 
over the Seconadry School Exchange. 

2. A request from Mrs. Hawkes 
to publish a page on the Sarah M. 
Sturtevant Memorial Fund. 

3. Our policy in regard to pub- 
lishing tributes to deceased members. 
Approval was expressed of publishing 
brief tributes to members of long 
standing. 
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4, Since the section “We Deans” 
serves an important place in the Jour- 
yaL at the present time, Miss Smithies 
or Mrs. Griswold should take charge 
of it, as they are in closest contact 
with members and receive most news 
of members. 

5. The report of C.G.P.A. meet- 
ings of the preceding day. It was 
suggested that Dr. Lane’s manuscript 
be published. Although Dr. Gulick’s 
talk could not be published, Miss 
Lloyd urged that deans publicize the 
need for understanding UNRRA and 
cooperate in its work. 

6. Suggestions for themes, articles, 
and authors for the JouRNAL. 

Report of National Pan-Hellenic— 
Deans Joint Committee 

Mrs. Bingham, vice-president of 
the National Pan-Hellenic Congress, 
came into the meeting to report for 
Mrs. McCarn, chairman of the Na- 
tional Pan-Hellenic — Deans Joint 
Committee. She reported that there 
was evidence of progress toward those 
ideals for which the Joint Committee 
stands. x 

She recommended that deans work 
more closely with local alumnae ad- 
visers of sorority chapters, that they 
follow through on recommendations 
of the conferences, and that both deans 
and N.P.C. use the resources of one 
another. She said N.P.C. had a com- 
mittee working on “Women in the 
War.” N.P.C. has helped to stop 
rumors, such as the rumors about 
housing situations for girls on cam- 
puses, and is working on the problem 
of racial and religious prejudice. 

Several deans made suggestions: 
that sororities must realize that the 
girl who accelerates must reduce her 
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campus activities, and that they must 
deal with the problem of the married 
girl in the sorority house. 

Regional Contact Committee 

The report of the Regional Con- 
tact Committee was read for Miss 
Williams by Miss Simpson. 

The report surveyed the efforts of 
all sections to stimulate membership 
and found that the sections most alive 
were those that had continued state 
meetings. 


Recommendations: 

1. Closer cooperation between Re- 
gional Contact and Publicity Commit- 
tees, both nationally and locally. 

2. Each regional representative 
should have a list of deans in her 
section. 

3. Closer cooperation with state 
presidents. 

4. More contact with school ad- 
ministrators and others working with 
young people. 

5. More publications for deans. 

6. More contact with NEA and 
greater use of their committee reports. 

7. Closer contact with Negro deans. 
They should be represented on the 
Regional Contact and Publicity Com- 
mittees. 

Before discussion of this report, 
Miss Smithies called for the report 
of the Publicity Committee. 


Publicity Committee 

Miss Smith reported that there had 
been no meetings of the committee 
and there had been no response to let- 
ters from some of the committee. 

Miss Smith recommended that each 
regional representative have a list of 
members in her section and that there 
be a “Newsletter” in the JourNAL. 
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The rest of the session was devoted 
to a discussion of Miss Wilson’s re- 
port, with special attention to the 
representation of our eighty-four 
Negro members on our committees. 
A motion (Hilton-Stamp) was car- 
ried that Miss Wilson’s recommenda- 
tions be tabled. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 
o’clock. 

Second Session 


Miss Smithies presided at the after- 
noon session beginning at 2 o’clock. 
Special Studies Committee 

Miss Lloyd read a letter from Miss 
Wallace, in which she reported that 
the Special Studies Committee had 
been inactive since the conference last 
January. 


Committee on Certification 

Miss Hilton reported that the work 
of the Committee on Certification had 
been carried on by correspondence, 
with no meeting since the last con- 
ference. 

The conclusions of the committee 
follow: that the problem of certifica- 
tion was confined to workers in sec- 
ondary schools; that surveys that had 
been completed gave evidence that 
not enough has been done on the 
qualifications of deans of girls and on 
the content of required courses; that 
a review of present requirements 
showed a wide variation in concept— 
state boards of education still do not 
know what a dean of girls does; that 
there is need for much research and 
education. 


The committee recommends: 

1. That the majority of committee 
members should be in secondary 
schools. 

2. That there should be a fairly 
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large committee, drawn from a small 
area, so that meetings would be pos- 
sible. 

3. That research should be encour- 
aged by suggesting specific problems, 

4. That a file of all reports should 
be made available to a new committee, 

In conclusion, Miss Hilton strong- 
ly recommended the continuance of 
the committee, and stressed its need 
to keep alert to changes in state re- 
quirements, in view of the fact that 
certification is much more of an issue 
in some states than in others. 


Revision of By-Laws 


Miss Rush reported that without 
conventions, the Committee on Revi- 
sion of By-Laws could make no 
changes and had no changes to sug- 
gest. 


Student Government Committee 

Mrs. Golder reported that the Stu- 
dent Government Committee had 
completed a collection of college 
handbooks. Her recommendation was 
that secondary school deans be added 
to the committee as there was much 
that could be done about student gov- 
ernment in high schools. 


Membership Committee 

Before calling on the treasurer for 
her report, Miss Smithies reported a 
membership for 1942-43 of 952, only 
200 less than the peak, and commend- 
ed the efforts of the Regional Contact 
Committee. 


Treasurer’s Report 

Miss Threlkeld gave a picture of 
our financial condition by reporting 
our monthly deficits (occasionally bal- 
ances) beginning with June 30, 1942. 
The low was a deficit of $977.88, 
August 31, 1942. 
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In view of that, her report of a 
balance of $1,011.39 as of November 
10, 1943, was very encouraging. 

For this balance Miss Smithies gave 
credit to Mrs. Kurtz, whose efficiency, 
economy, and personal sacrifice in the 
matter of salary, had been solely re- 
sponsible for the change in financial 
situation. 

A motion (Threlkeld-Hilton) car- 
ried that the secretary write a note of 
appreciation to Mrs. Kurtz. 

The treasurer’s report was accepted. 
Budget 

Miss Threlkeld then presented the 
following budget: 


Income 
Balance on June 1, 1943 $ 200.27 
Dues 4000.00 
Sales of Publications 150.00 
N.E.A. 25.00 
Interest (uncertain, perhaps 
$6 to $10) ee ee dl 
$4375.27 
Disbursements 
President’s Allowance $ 50.00 
Auditing 25.00 
Nominations Committee 3.00 
JouRNAL 1200.00 
Regional Contact 25.00 
Summer Meeting 5.00 
Publicity Committee 25.00 
Certification Committee 20.00 
Salary of Secretary 1800.00 
Clerical Help 367.27 
Office Expense 550.00 
Traveling Expenses of 
Secretary 100.00 
Women’s A.A. 10.00 
Council of Higher Education 10.00 
Contingent Fund 185.00 
$4375.27 
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Suggestions were made that the cer- 
tification and publicity committees be 
cut to $10.00 each. The budget was 
accepted as corrected. 


Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 

Miss Hilton reported for C.G.P.A. 
She explained the necessity of the 
registration fee collected for the con- 
ference, and indicated that it might 
be necessary to have a larger fee in the 
future. Moved and carried that we 
cooperate with the planning commit- 
tee in approval of any fee considered 
necessary. 

Discussion was asked on these ques- 
tions: If there is a convention next 
year, when and where should it be? 
If there is no convention, but another 
conference, when and where? A ma- 
jority favored a convention in Feb- 
ruary, at the time of A.A.S.A., and 
Chicago was suggested as the most 
desirable place. If there is only a 
conference, November and New York 
were preferred. 


Headquarters Report 

Mrs. Griswold, Executive Secre- 
tary, reported such activities as house- 
cleaning at headquarters; reading of 
N.A.D.W. publications; getting ac- 
quainted with colleagues at the 
N.E.A. building; speaking for the 
N.A.D.W. before the N.E.A. staff, 
A.A.U.W., Mortar Board Alumnae, 
college alumnae organizations, and 
Girl Scouts; all in addition to the rou- 
tine work of correspondence, confer- 
ences (especially with Government 
agencies), and a membership cam- 
paign. 

Her conclusions were that we need 
a membership drive more intense than 
anything we are now doing and that 
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we need new publications, written in 
a popular style, better to serve the 
dean in wartime. A committee, con- 
sisting of Miss Woodworth, chair- 
man, Miss Lloyd, Miss Threlkeld, 
Miss Roberts, and Mrs. Griswold, 
was appointed to consider a new pub- 
lication. 


Suggestions for Appointments 


Miss Woodworth reported for a 
committee appointed by the President 
names of possible appointees to stand- 
ing committees, section chairmanships, 
and secretaryships. A few suggestions 
were added by members of the group. 


Committee on Nominations 


Miss Blanding received suggestions 
for nominees to the offices of vice- 
president and secretary. She was em- 
powered to spend as much money as 
was necessary to carry on the election 
by mail. 


Sturtevant Memorial Fund 


The matter of the Sturtevant Me- 
morial Fund was presented to deter- 
mine whether the organization wished 
to make a donation. No action was 
taken. 


Committee for Participation of 
Women in Post-War Planning 


The secretary read a letter from 
Emily Hickman, Chairman of the 
Committee for Participation of Wom- 
en in Post-War Planning, inviting us 
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to take a membership in the committee 
and participate in its efforts to secure 
the appointment of qualified women 
on governmental committees and 
commissions. Annual membership 
dues are $10.00. A motion was car- 
ried that the matter be left to Miss 
Smithies and Miss Blanding with 
power. 


Joint Canadian-American Committee 

Miss Roberts read a letter from the 
Joint Canadian-American Women’s 
Committee on International Relations 
asking that we give their work pub- 
licity. The board approved the use of 
the Committee’s material in the Jour- 
NAL, insofar as possible. 


State Presidents 


Miss Smithies closed the meeting 
by expressing appreciation of the pres- 
ence of six state presidents. Miss 
Sylvester had already left the meeting 
but Miss Critz, Mrs. Rodden, Miss 
Nickles, Mrs. McElligott, and Miss 
Peck spoke briefly of their state or- 
ganizations, their achievements and 
problems. There was general agree- 
ment that state organizations are 
needed to make secondary school 
deans more nationally-minded and 
that N.A.D.W. must offer the sec- 
ondary school dean more help. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:05 
o’clock. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rutu Hier, 
Secretary. 
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“We Deans” 


New ApPpoinTMENTS 

Leslie Blanchard, principal, Holm- 
quist School, New Hope, Pa. 

Elizabeth M.:Broad, dean of wom- 
en, Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vt. 

Dorothy V. N. Brooks, dean of 
women, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

Esther Brown, dean of women, 
University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million. 

Blanche Carrier, director, Week 
Day Religious Education for North- 
ern California. 

Margaret S. Crouch, acting director 
of admissions, Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

Esther E. Elliott, assistant dean of 
women, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Marion Fay, acting dean of women, 
Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

Frieda Ann Grieder, dean of wom- 
en, Winona State Teachers College, 
Minn. 

Evangeline J. Hall, dean of wom- 
en, Southern Seminary and Junior 
College, Buena Vista, Va. 

Lorna Jessup, acting dean of wom- 
en, Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and director, Wartime Emer- 
gency Housing for Women, Corvallis. 

Katherine M. Kaiser, assistant chief, 
Personnel Administration, Southeast- 
ern Area, American Red Cross, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Buena M. Maris, supervisor, Wom- 
en’s Activities, Dupont project, Han- 
ford, Wash. 

Margaret L. McNall, in addition 
to her duties at the Augustana Hospi- 


tal School of Nursing in Chicago, is 
laboratory assistant, organic chemistry, 
Central College, Y. M. C. A. 

Mary E. Mulloy, classification and 
wage administration analyst, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Washington. 

Margaret Peck, counselor, Univer- 
sity Residences for Women, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

Ruth E. Perry, dean of women, 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Sarah Martha Robbins, registrar, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Mildred B. Sayre, dean of women, 
Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe. 

Elizabeth Scranton, dean of women, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Phyllis Pearson Sensor, dean, The 
Chandler Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Esther L. Swenson, dean of women, 
Rockford College, Ill. 

Sister Catharine Frances, dean of 
students, College of Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. 

Sister Maria Kostka, president, Col- 
lege of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Hope F. Vandever, dean of women, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, coor- 
dinator of Education and Organiza- 
tion, National Organization of Girl 
Scouts, Inc. 


DEANS IN THE SERVICE 

Lt. (jg) Helen E. Cleaver, Head- 
quarters, Training Task Force, Naval 
Air Station, Clinton, Okla. 

Margaret D. Craighill, Major, 
Medical Corps, United States Army. 

Lt. Margaret C. Disert, Officer-in- 
Charge, Midshipmen’s School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
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MarrIAGEs 


Emma K. Burgess to Mr. G. F. 
Herrick. 

Eva Glassbrook to Mr. F. W. Han- 
son of Whittier, Calif. 

Grace Jason to Mr. J. D. Perry. 


OTHER News 


Miss O. Lillian Barton has resigned 
as dean of women at Illinois State 
Normal University after thirty-two 
years in that position. 

Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw is now liv- 
ing at 4319 Trias Street in San Diego, 
Calif. 

Miss Harriet Gleason is serving 
with the Red Cross in India. Her sis- 
ter sent in dues for her, however, in 
order that her membership in NADW 
would not lapse. 

Miss Olivia Pound has resigned as 
assistant principal of the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, senior high school after twen- 
ty-five years of service. At the 1940 
meeting of the National Association 
of Deans of Women Miss Pound was 
cited for twenty-five years of distin- 
guished service. 

Mrs. Ada Stidworthy Westover has 
resigned as assistant dean of women at 
the University of Nebraska to engage 
in medical social work in Cleveland. 


* 


In MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Lucile Baugh Benson, dean 
of women at the University of Ne- 
vada, died October 21, 1943. 

Mrs. Katherine Osborne, director 
of the Students’ Union in Boston, died 
November 20, 1943. 

Miss Mary Frances Farnham (see 
page 116) is remembered at Pacific 
University as a dean of women who 
helped build “a tradition of culture 
and refinement.” 

Miss Farnham was educated at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and Rad- 
cliffe College. In 1912 she received 
the degree of Litt. D. from Mount 
Holyoke College. She was a charter 
member of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety and the Oregon Academy of 
Science, an Honorary Member of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, a member of the American 
Association of University Women and 
of many other organizations. She was 
also a director of the Travelers’ Aid 
Society in California, and for twenty- 
seven years vice president of the 
Women’s Missionary Board of Ore- 
gon. Her service at Pacific Univer- 
sity was long and memorable. The 
passing of a woman like Mary Frances 
Farnham seems but a journey into an 
unexplored part of her universe. 


* 


FELLOWSHIPS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Two fellowships of $500 each are offered by Radcliffe College for the year 1944-45 
to women desiring to prepare themselves for positions in personnel administration. 

Training for careers in this field is provided by a curriculum which is adapted to the 
objective of each individual student. Instruction includes academic courses in the Radcliffe 
Graduate School and special seminars in personnel problems given by members of the Faculty 
of the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. Supervised field 
work experience comprises full-time apprentice assignments in industrial, business, and govern- 


mental organizations. 


For catalogue and further information apply to: Anne Hood Harken (Mrs. Dwight E. 
Harken), Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 








